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THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—LAURIE’S FATE. 


Next day was the day of the private exhibition made in the artists’ 
houses of their pictures before they were sent off to the Academy— 
not a day in which a man could make his appearance with any pas- 
sionate or sentimental errand in the studio of a painter. All day long 
a stream of carriages were flocking about Fitzroy Square, and driving 
into the adjacent street, where carriages were not frequent visitors. 
There was a suppressed excitement about the district generally. It 
was, as we have said, like the eve of a battle, and every new spectator 
who appeared to judge of the pretensions of the combatants increased 
the commotion. Perhaps, at another moment, Laurie would have felt 
a certain oppression in a day which was so exciting for all his friends, 
and so indifferent to himself; but now he had a shield against any such 
sentiment. He got up that morning with something of the lassitude 
of a man exhausted by great exertions. The sun was shining, which 
had been a rarity of late, and the consternation of the previous night 
had somehow died out of his mind. To-day he should see her, that 
was certain. To-day the sweetness of the presence of the woman 
whom he loved would smooth away all perversity of circumstances, 
and make rough places seem straight. He had a longing to see her, 
and make sure that she at least was the same, notwithstanding the 
wonderful change that had taken place in himself, or rather the won- 
derful, unsuspected revelation he had had of his own sentiments. 
Somehow, with such a sympathy as there was between them, she must 
have divined, must have been affected by, the extraordinary convul- 
sion he had passed through. The daily impulse to seek her, and lay 
bare his thoughts to her, which had become a second nature to him, 
was mingled now with the curiosity a young man might have felt to 
see the person to whom he had been betrothed in his cradle, but had 
never seen. In a manner, Laurie had never seen this lady of his af- 
fections. When he parted with her yesterday, she had been his friend ; 
now she was his love—the first and only woman in the world to him, 
It was impossible that she could be the same, look the same, in the 
face of this amazing change. He hurried to get one glimpse of her 
while the morning lasted, to make acquaintance with her, to familiar- 
ize himself with her looks and her ways. 

But, when Laurie reached the Square, he found, alas! that he was 
not the only one who had been moved to visit the padrona in the early 
sunshine. Miss Hadley was there, putting the finishing touches to the 
room ; and so was Mrs. Suffolk, leaning back in the Louis-Quinze chais, 
laughing and crying and chattering to the children in the picture as if 
they had been real babies. “Oh, you darlings!” the little woman 
was saying, “I wonder how many people will go on their knees to you 
when you are out in the world. But, though you are little angels, you 
are not so nice as your mother. You are sweet, but not so sweet as 
our padrona.” This was the chatter Laurie heard as he went in. And 
it gave him a shock which it would be impossible to describe, when 
the padrona herself turned round upon him, palette in hand, smiling 
and placid and gracious, the very same woman from whom he had 
parted yesterday. All the heat and agitation of suppressed passion 
might be in his eyes; but in hers there was only the brightness of 
every day—the composure of her usual, ordinary looks. Nay, as if 
to emphasize more and more the perfect unity, so far as she was con- 
cerned, of to-day and yesterday, she turned to him with the very words 
which, when he left that room last, before heaven and earth had changed 
for him, he had fancied her using. ‘“ Here comes the lob of spirits,” 
said the padrona, “and his bowl of cream has not been placed for him 
as it ought to have been. Here is Robin Goodfellow, who does his 
friends’ work, and never asks even to be praised for it. Where were 
you, that you never came near us all the night?” 

“Where was I?” said Laurie. He was too much agitated to tune 
himself immediately to the key of his present companions. Fortu- 
nately, Miss Hadley was busy arranging his lilies of the valley, and 
Mrs. Suffolk, who had sprung up to take him by both his hands, was 
not sharp-sighted. He looked over the little woman’s shoulder with 
dilated eyes, which looked to the padrona as if he had been up all 
night, or in some trouble. “I will tell you another time where I was,” 








Laurie said, with a voice full of tender meaning. The padrona gazed 
at him with wonder unfeigned. “The boy has got into some scrape,” 
she said to herself. And then both the women plunged without draw- 
ing breath into the story of the Angles and Mr. Rich, and Suffolk’s 
sudden and unhoped-for success. 

“We had given up thinking of it even,” Mrs. Suffolk cried. “I 
did hope if the Saxon Maiden got a good place at the Academy—but 
I never even hoped for the Angles. Call him the lubber fiend! when 
he rushed up to poor Reginald yesterday, and made him put on his 
good coat, and did every thing for him, he was more like our guardian- 
angel.” 

What was it all about? Laurie had to stop and ask himself, glan- 
cing at them in a kind of consternation. Suffolk’s picture! why, that 
was months and months ago. What did they mean by bringing that 
up again? And, before he had recovered himself, the visitors began 
to arrive. He stood by her a little, watching, as in a dream, while the 
padrona shook hands with her friends, and explained her pictures to 
them, and received their plaudits. Yesterday he would have been 
proud of their universal admiration ; but to-day it made him sick to 
see her receive such vulgar homage. He would have liked to take her 
hand publicly before them all, and draw it within his arm, and lead her 
away from such a scene. “Do you think your praise is any thing to 
her?” he felt himself saying; and then he took his hat abruptly and 
disappeared. So far, at least, the revelation to himself of the nature 
of his own feelings had not increased his happiness. And I cannot 
tell what old Welby meant by lifting the curtain so rudely from the 
poor young fellow’s dream; whether it was done in spite or kindness, 
or whether it was entirely unintentional—a simple expression of his 
sentiments, without any reference to Laurie—is what I cannot tell. 

The next day was again a day of exhibition, and the day after that 
was the one on which Laurie had engaged to go down with Suffolk to 
Richmont. He had been very reluctant to go at the time, and it may 
be supposed how much more reluctant he was now. It was his own 
country—the very journey in the railway would bring a hundred recol- 
lections before him. His mother and his home would be within reach; 
but how could he go near that peaceful place with this agitation in bis 
heart? Two days before he could have done it, and spoken of the 
padrona with that tender fervor which knew no need of concealing it- 
self. Now, his mother would find him out in a moment, and so would 
Mary Westbury. Indeed, it was wonderful to him that Suffolk did not 
find him out. So that it would be Saturday before he could actually 
see her with any chance of knowing her mind. 

I will not enter into the visit to Richmont, which belongs to an- 
other portion of this history, and had nothing to do, so to speak, with 
Laurie’s life. He got it over, and he got over those three days; but 
from Wednesday to Saturday he never entered the house at which he 
had hitherto been a daily visitor. He could not go now, while she was 
surrounded with people, and talk ordinary talk to her as if she was 
anybody else. When he saw her, he must see her alone ; and accord- 
ingly Laurie denied himself, and passed by her door, and saw others 
admitted, and watched the light come into the windows of the great 
drawing-room, and shadows appear on the blinds. This curious ex- 
perience he went through as well as the rest, and gradually came to 
forget what was unusual in the story of his love; though not even 
now, after three days’ brooding over it, could he see how it was to be, 
or how she was to answer what he would have to say. 

It was on Saturday morning that at last he made his way to the 
Square. It was a holiday, thank Heaven, and the children were out 
in the Park with their maid, and Alice was at her music when he went 
in. To-day, at least, there could be no Miss Hadley. To-day there 
was no excuse for the presence of strangers. Somehow, the sound 
of Alice’s piano struck him with an unpleasant sensation as he went 
up the stairs almost stealthily, fearing that a third person might start 
out from behind some door at the sound of his step, to mar the inter- 
view he sought. Alice was no common musician, even at her early 
age; and yet was her daughter. It may be understood how this con- 
sciousness, and the sound of the music the girl was playing, came in 
like one of the discords in his strange story. Had Alice been a child 
like her little sister, the effect would have been much lessened ; but to 
love a woman whose daughter sat playing Mozart and Beethoven! 
The thought which passed through Laurie’s mind was not articulate; 
but yet the sound jarred upon him. Softly he went past the door. If 
his love-tale had been for Alice, there would have been no incongruity 
in it. He went past the room where the young girl in her meditations 
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sat alone, and knocked softly at the door of the other, in which her 
mother was pursuing her occupation. The padrona was not painting 
on that particular afternoon. She was standing by the table, with a 
portfolio of drawings open before her, searching for something. She 
called him to come in, and looked up with a bright look of pleasure 
when she saw who it was. 

“You have come at last,” she said, holding out her hand to him. 
“What has been wrong? I thought you had forsaken us,” and 
looked at him full in the face with candid, unembarrassed eyes. 

“Nothing has been wrong,” said Laurie, holding her hand fast. 
His heart began to beat, but what could a man say in cold blood with 
a pair of frank, steady eyes looking at him, restraining him with their 
friendliness. The padrona withdrew her hand without even any ap- 
pearance of wonder at his clinging clasp. She was glad to see him. 
She had wanted to see him; and new events had come in, effacing 
from her mind for the moment her temporary alarm on his account; 
and she could understand that he was glad to come back, though his 
absence had lasted only three days. 

“T was looking over some old sketches,” she said. “I told you of 
the commission Mr. Rich had given me; I was looking for a drawing 
my dear Harry made some years ago—you may have seen it—for 
Cinderella. It would be a pleasure to me to go upon that; but I 
can’t find it in all those great portfolios,” she said, with a sigh. Why 
she should have brought poor Severn in at that special moment it 
would have been hard to say; perhaps it was chance alone; perhaps 
there was in her some unconscious warning of Nature as to what was 
coming. Laurie withdrew a step or two with sudden discomfiture. 
He hated poor Severn for the moment as he had never hated any man 
before. 

“You will do it much better yourself,” he said, and his tone was 
such that the padrona turned and looked at him with wonder in her 
eyes. 

“ How strangely you speak!” she said; “and now I look at you, 
how strangely you look, Laurie. What is the matter? I have scarcely 
seen you since you were so good to the Suffolks. Something has hap- 
pened. I heard from them last night that you had been in the coun- 
try. Is it any thing about home?” 

“No,” said Laurie, in a kind of despair, “it is nothing about 
home.” 

“ Perhaps it is something you cannot tell me,” said the padrona, 
“ and in that case never mind my questions ; you may be sure of my 
sympathy anyhow, even without explanation. If you are vexed, I am 
sorry—you know that.” 

“How should I know it?” said Laurie. ‘‘ Yes, perhaps if I 
did not tell you—if I left it to your imagination—you are so kind 
to everybody—you would be kind to me. If I did not tell you 
—that might be my safeguard!” For by this time it had begun to 
appear to him that madness itself could not be more mad than his 
dream. 

“Tt is strange to hear you speak so to me,” said Mrs. Severn. 
“T never thought of being kind to you, as I am kind to every- 
body. What is it, Laurie—tell me?” And she laid her hand softly 
on his arm. 

Then the young man’s composure and his boldness both abuao- 
doned him. He took her hand and kissed it wildly. “ Perhaps it 
would be best to go and leave you,” he cried, “never to come near 
you more!” And then he left her, and paced up and down the room, 
trying to master the strange tumult of his thoughts. Nothing in the 
world could have disarmed him as her kindness did and sympathy. 
But as he turned away, the padrona came to herself, or rather came 
to a recollection of the warning she had received. In a moment 
she saw how it was; and, as was natural, in a moment her anxiety 
to know what ailed him suddenly came toanend. Mr. Rich’s commis- 
sion, which was a great event to Mrs. Severn, had startled her out of 
thought of Laurie. His little hieroglyph at the end of his note had 
gone almost unnoticed in the excitement of the moment, and every 
hour had been occupied since then. But now it all rushed back 
upon her, and the error she had been guilty of in ‘asking any ques- 
tions. If she had not made this discovery, most likely her sympa- 
thetic, kind unconsciousness would have staved off what was coming. 
But the moment she found it out, a thrill of tremulous knowledge 
came into her voice. 

“Well, never mind,” she said, hastily ; “ you must not think that 
I want to pry into your secrets. Come, I am not working now; let us 











go to Alice and hear what sheis about. You are preoccupied,” said 
the padrona, closing her portfolio, and talking against time, “and I am 
deseuvrée, Let us go and listen to the child. Come, I will lead the 
way.” “ 

“ Not yet,” said Laurie. As soon as she knew the truth she lost 
her power, and he recovered a “portion at least of his courage. He 
came and took her hand and brought her back. “ Perhaps I mav 
never ask it again,” he said; “ but you must listen to me now.” 

“Of course I will listen,” said Mrs. Severn, much alarmed; “ but 
just as well beside the child as anywhere else. If you have any thing 
to tell me, she will be too much engaged with her music to hear. Come 
—I was going to her when you came in.” 

» “ But now you will stay with me,” said Laurie, leading her back. 
She was so much afraid of betrayiug any signs of trouble, that this 
time she did not even withdraw her hand. She sat down in the great 
chair, growing pale, but preserving with a great effort her composure, 
at least in appearance. 

“ This looks very solemn,” she said, with an attempt at a laugh. 
“ What dreadful tale of misdemeanors has your mother-confessor to 
hear ? Have you been robbing an orchard, or running away witha lady ? 
I will put the Suffolks’ story against it, whatever it may be, and grant 
you absolution. You never did an hour’s work that will give you more 
pleasure than that. I suspect they had been badly off, much more 
than they permitted any one to know.” 

“ Do you think I care for Suffolk,” said Laurie, “or anybody else ? 
Padrona! you know what I am going to say before I speak. You have 
found it out as well as I. Don’t you know for months back—since 
ever I came here—there has been but one person in the world for me 
—but one! Whatever I have done it has been to please you—what- 
ever I have given up it has been for your sake. Night and day I have 
been thinking of you—contriving to get a word from you or asmile, 
And I tried to make myself believe I could be content with what 
you give to your friends—but that delusion is over. Padrona mia, 
what will you do with me?” he cried, kneeling down by the arm of her 
chair. 

It never occurred to him that he was kneeling, nor did he intend 
to kneel. It was but the most practicable way of getting close to her, 
and seeing into her face. There was something of the pleading look 
of a child in Laurie’s eyes. He did not make any passionate claim 
on her, nor appeal; he only put his fate into her hands, with a humil- 
ity more like the diffidence of age than the equality of love. 

Then there was a pause. The padrona was too much over- 
whelmed, too agitated, to speak. She said, “ For Heaven’s sake, 
Laurie, rise, and do not break my heart!” and took away her hand 
which he was still holding; but that was no answer-—rather the re- 
verse, 

“Break your heart!” he said. “I would heal every wound it 
ever had, if I had the power. I don’t seem to care for any thing else 
in the world. Give me a right to stand by you, to take care of you, 
Padrona mia, you cannot always do all things, as you are doing, for 
yourself. Let me be the man to guard you, to labor for you. I don’t 
know what I am saying, and you don’t answer me one word—-not one 
word !” 

“To labor for her, to take care of her!” Such words to her who 
was far better able to protect and care for another than he was. But 
that was not the thought that entered her mind. Her eyes filled with 
tears. To see this young man at her feet pleading with such passion- 
ate folly, woke all the tenderness in her heart. She was fond of him 
at all times. She put her hand caressingly on his head ; her voice soft- 
ened and broke as she spoke to him : 

“Laurie , I am old enough to be your mother,” she said. 

“Tt is not true,” he cried, with sudden fierceness; “and if it 
were, what matter? All the happiness I desire in life is in your 
hands.” 

And then the woman, quite melted and overcome, was so weak as 
to cry, leaving him to think for the moment that he had won his 
wild suit. This love was so strange to her, so new, so old, such a 
sudden dash of the sweetness of youth into her sober cup! She was 
roused by the words that he began to pour into her ears, and with a 
little cry of pain drew back from her lover—her lover! What a word 
for such as she to speak! She put him back with her outstretched 
hands. ; 

“ Laurie,” she said, “are we mad, both you and I? Do you know 
what you are doing? For some moments you have made me as foolish 
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as yourself. But Iam ashamed. Do you know whol am? Harry 
Severn’s wife—Alice Severn’s mother! Yes—that, and nothing else, 
so long as this life lasts! Can a woman make herself into two people ? 
Laurie, let all this be as if it had never been.” 

“Tt can never be as if it had not been,” he cried. “ For a punctilio, 
for a form, for your pride—you would cast aside a man’s love and life 
for that! Padrona! that is no answer. The past has nothing to do 
between us. To-day is to-day.” 

Mrs. Severn turned upon him, and took his hand into hers. 
“ Laurie,” she said, “let me speak.” Her eyes were full of tears; her 
face lighted up with a tremulous smile. To-day is to-day, as you say. 
I am very fond of you. I will say I love you, if you like. Patience, 
and hear me to anend. If you go away,I will miss you every hour; 
but if my child’s finger were to ache I should forget your existence, 
Laurie. A single hair on their heads is more to me than all the world 
besides. Do you understand ? My poor Harry is past, if you will. God 
forgive me for saying so—but to-day is so full, there’s no room in it 
for any other. Laurie, I want my friend. I want nothing else-—noth- 
ing else that any man can give.” 

The young man stumbled up to his feet with the strongest passion 
he had ever known in his life maddening him, asit seemed. His heart 
was wounded, and so was his pride, bitterly—beyond reach of healing. 
It was he who drew away from her the hand she had retained in hers, 
with kindness which felt to him like an insult. 

“ Mrs, Severn, I have made an ass of myself,” he said. “ Don’t 
think of me any more—it is not worth your while. As for your 
friend—” 

He went to the table and took up his hat, and made as though he 
would go away. He was half blind, and did not see where he was 
going—the room and the house swimming round him in his agitation. 
His last word had been said in a tone of contempt—contempt to 
her, after all this passion! The padrona had not moved; she sat 
looking after him with her eyes full of tears and her hands clasped. 
Was it all to end and be over like this--like a bad dream? But 
poor Laurie had not hardness enough in him to make such a con- 
clusion. THe faltered on his way to the door; he turned round, only 
half conscious of what he was doing, to look once more at the woman 
who had become the life of his life. And she, on her part, made a 
half-conscious movement of her hands toward him. He went back 
to her, and threw himself again at her feet. I don’t suppose any thing 
was said—at least, any thing that either recollected. They kissed 
each other with that strange refinement of anguish which belongs to 
those movements of human affection which are beyond the simplicity 
of Nature. The two beings met and clung together for a moment, 
and parted. He was speeding along the streets, half wild, wrapped in 
a mist of excitement and misery, not caring—as he thought—What 
became of him, before the steady hand of the clock had moved two min- 
utes farther on. And she, in the great chair where her visitors used 
to sit and criticise her work, lay back, trembling with her face hidden 
in her hands. 

Alice, meanwhile, had played through Beethoven’s “ Moonlight 
Sonata,” the pure young soul carried away by it into a celestial dream ; 
nothing articulate in her mind—soft breathings of blessedness pres- 
ent, of joy to come, making an atmosphere around her—a sacred 
creature, without a single discord in her, or jar of pain or trouble. 
And old Welby in his studio, in the leisure of the moment—his pic- 
tures gone to the Academy, and his year’s work completed—mounted, 
classified, and made a catalogue of-his Titians, with the truest satis- 
faction and content, thinking no more of what he had said three days 
before to Laurie Renton than of last year’s snow. The old painter 
and ‘*e young girl pursued their serene occupations under the same 
roof while this scene was going on, and knew no more than that the 
door had opened and closed abruptly, when poor Laurie, with all his 
wounds fresh and bleeding, rushed out into the outer world. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A FULL STOP. 


Tue padrona was not a woman given to little ailments—headaches, 
or the other visionary sufferings which are conventional names for 
those aches of the heart or temper to which we are all liable; but 
yet, on the evening of this day, she found herself unable for once to 
face her little world. It was not so much that her eyes were red, for 
eyes that have had to weep the bitterest of tears, and which have 





watched and toiled through most of life’s serious experiences, soon 
recover their outward serenity ; but her heart was sore. It has been 
said so often that most people by this time must be sick of hearing it, 
that love is the grand occupation of a woman’s life; and that, while 
in man it is subordinate to a hundred other matters, in her existence 
it is the chief interest. Whether this is or is not the case with the 
great majority of women, is a question which must be decided accord- 
ing to the experience of the observer; but we doubt much whether in 
any case it applies to women over thirty—and it certainly did not 
apply to the padrona. There were many interests in her life; and 
love, as ordinarily so called, had no more to do with it than if she had 
been a stockbroker. Nothing more annoying, more out of place and 
harmony with her existence, could have happened than this curious 
interpolation of misplaced passion. Being a woman, her heart had 
melted over the foolish boy. She was fond of him, as she had avowed. 
His soft, devoted, tender ways—the deference and subdued enthusiasm 
which women love—had made his society a very pleasant feature in 
her life, and perhaps she had not seen as she ought to have done the 
dangers that might attend it. And now this sudden awakening all at 
once—the force and reality of his feelings—the doubt lest she had 
been to blame—the compunctions over his pain, and even her sorrow 
at the loss of him, which was not the least poignant part of it all— 
overwhelmed her. She went to her room as soon as the little ones 
had gone to bed. These little ones should of themselves have been a 
safeguard to her. A certain shame came over her when she looked at 
her own daughter, who was almost old enough to be herself the chief 
figure in some episode of the universal drama, and remembered what 
words had been said, what wild ovations made to Alice’s mother. 
The padrona’s friends were aghast when they were told that she was 
not well enough to receive them. Miss Hadley, who had come round 
to the Square with a mixture of jealousy and alarm on finding out 
that no sign of life had that day been seen at Laurie’s windows, was 
driven almost out of her senses with curiosity to know what it could 
have been that had given the padrona a headache. ‘ Gone to bed with 
a headache!” Miss Hadley did not believe it. She was angry not to 
be admitted—not to judge with her own eyes what it was. But Alice, 
who suspected nothing, watched her mother’s rest like a young lioness. 
“T cannot let you go up; she will be better to-morrow,” said Alice; 
and Miss Hadley could not for shame ask the child, as she longed to 
do, if this mysterious headache had come on after a visit from Laurie. 
“She has been working too hard,” people who were more charitable 
concluded without question, and congratulated themselves that the 
pictures had been sent in, and that now, if ever, a painter might draw 
breath for a moment. But the padrona had not gone to bed. She 
heard them come and go away as she sat shut up in her room; and 
she heard Jane Iadley’s voice, and trembled lest that enterprising 
woman should seek her out even in her retirement. She could not 
have borne any keen eye upon her that night. Alice was different, to 
whom her mother was as far lifted above such vanities or such suspi- 
cions as if she had been a saint in heaven. “I think it would kill 
Alice!” the mother said to herself, with a shudder. And I believe 
she would rather have died herself than betray to her woman-child 
what had happened ; although nothing had happened, except that a 
fo-tish young man had mistaken himself and her, and put love in the 
place of friendship. But her thoughts were very soft toward poor 
Laurie—poor, foolish fellow !—to throw away all his love and fresh 
heart and feelings upon a woman old enough to be his mother! Any- 
body else might have laughed at him for it, or despised him; but Mrs. 
Severn did not despise him. It went to her heart to think of that gift 
being thrown at her feet. And she was fond of the boy—poor Laurie! 
—and if all the world scorned him for his mad, boyish fancy, at all 
events it was not her place to scorn. 

At the same time, after the edge of her compunction and regret 
and soft yearning over the poor boy that loved her had become a 
little blunted, the padrona had reason enough to be put out and vexed 
by the disturbing influence of this unlucky event. Love—vulgarly so 
called—was, as we have said, as much out of her way as if she had 
been an elderly stockbroker. Love—of another kind—was, it is true, 
her whole life and strength ; but yet no man, however stceled by the 
world, could have been less disposed to any sentimental play of emo- 
tion than was this woman. Before Laurie came that morning, her 
mind had been full of a hundred fancies, all pleasant of their kind. 
They were not thoughts of the highest elevation, perhaps. One of 
them was the rude, material reflection that she had her work secured 
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and clear before her for a year certain ; her living secured; no doubt 
about the sale of a picture; no sharp reminder of the precariousness 
of her profession to keep her uneasy—but her work safe and sure for 
twelve months. And then it was pleasant work, and such as her soul 
loved. She had been commended by her visitors—some of whom 
were people whose praise was worth having—as she had never been 
before. Things were going well with her. The children were well, 
and developing their characteristics every day. She could look the 
world in the face, and know that she was doing her best for them. 
When all at once—in a moment—the bitter-sweet of this boy’s love 
was thrown into the crystal fountain, and the surface that had been so 
clear, reflecting the heavens, was in a moment troubled and turbid. 
With a certain impatient pang, she said to herself, as so many have 
said, that there was always something to lessen one’s satisfaction, al- 
ways some twist in the web of life to obscure its colors at its best. 
And poer, foolish Laurie, who had thrown away the best he had for 
nothing! Poor boy; how her heart ached for him; how it hurt her 
to think of his pain; and there was little, very little comfort in the 
thought that he was lost toher! His friendly talk, his ready heart- 
service, his difficulties and errors, and even his weakness, which it 
had been so pleasant to minister to, to reprove, and exhort, and ac- 
cept—that was all over now. A gap and dreary void was suddenly 
made in her closest surroundings—a gap which was hard on him and 
hard on her, and yet inevitable—to be made at all hazards. The pa- 
drona was very much downcast about the business altogether, and 
shed a few tears over it in her solitude. Nothing could have pre- 
vented, nothing could mend it, except, perhaps, Time; and Time is a 
slow healer, whom it is hard to trust when one’s wound is of to-day. 
If such was the effect this incident had on the padrona, it may be 
imagined what sort of a tempest it was which swept through Laurie’s 
mind and spirit when he left her. He disappeared under the bitter 
waves. Not only was there no sign of life in his windows, but, so far 
as he was himself conscious, there was no sign left in life to represent 
what he had done with that distracted, incoherent day. The chances 
are that he did most of the ordinary things he was in the habit of 
doing—was seen at his club, and talked to his friends somewhat in 
his usual strain. Indeed, I have heard a mot attributed to Laurie, 
which could have been spoken but on that special evening, if it was 
spoken at all. I do not suppose he made any exhibition of himself to 
the outer world ; but I can only take up the tale at the moment when, 
worn out and weary, he got back to his room in Charlotte Street, and 
came to the surface, as it were, and looked himself in the face once 
more. The agitation of the past three days had told upon him. He 
had been shaken by the strange sweet shock of his discovery that he 
loved her; and now upon that came the other discovery, involved in 
the first, that he had spent his strength for naught, and wasted all his 
wealth of emotion on a dream. Of course, he had known all along it 
must bea dream; so he said to himSelf. He had poured out his heart 
as a libation in her honor. What more had he ever hoped it could 
be? And now he was empty, and drained of both strength and joy. 
His pain was even mingled with shame—the shame of the sensitive 
mind when it discovers that its hopes have been beyond what ought 
to be hoped for. His cheeks burned when he remembered that he had 
dreamed it was possible for this woman, so much higher placed than 
himself in the dignity of life, so far before him in the road, to turn 
and stoop from her natural position, and love him in her turn. He 
would have dragged her down, taken her from her secure eminence, 
placed her in a false position, exposed her to the jeers and laughter 
of the world—all for the satisfaction of his selfish craving! He would 
have gone in the face of Nature, ignored all the sobering and maturing 
processes which had made her what she was, and drawn her back to 
that rudimentary place in the world which her own daughter was 
ready to fill. Was not this what he would have done had he had his 
will? A hot flush of shame came over Laurie’s face in his solitude. 
He felt humiliated at the thought of his own vanity, his own folly. 
When she had held out her hands to him, when she had given him 
that kiss of everlasting dismissal, Nature had asserted itself. Youth 
is sweet ; it has the best of every thing; it‘is the cream of existence; 
but yet, ‘when the grave soul of maturity drops back to youth, and 
gives up its own place, and ignores all its painful advantages, is there 
not a certain shame in it? Had the padrona been able to make that 
sudden descent—could she have done what on his knees he would 
have prayed her to do—then she would no longer have been herself. 
This consciousness unexpressed, flashed across his mind in heat and 








shame, aggravating all his sufferings. That it could not be was bad 
enough ; but to be compelled to allow that it was best that it should 
not be—to feel that success for him would have been humiliation and 
downfall for her—was not that the hardest of all? 


It would be vain to follow Laurie through that long, distracted - 


monologue, confused in memoriam of the past, with jars and broken 
tones of the future stealing into it, through which every soul struggles, 
after one of those shocks and convulsions which are the landmarks of 
life. To be stopped every moment while forming forlorn plans of 
practicable life by mocking gleams of what might have been, by bitter- 
sweet recollections of what has been—does not everybody know how 
it feels? Laurie’s life was snapped in two, or so, at least, it seemed 
to him. What was he to do with it? Where was he to fasten the 
torn end of the thread? Could he stay here and turn his back upon 
the past, and work, and see her at intervals with eyes calmed out of all 
his old passion? But when he came to think of it, it had been for her 
he had come here. At the first, perhaps, when he had dreamed of 
that gigantic Edith and of fame, had he been permitted to go on, he 
might have found for himself a certain existence belonging to this 
place which could have been carried on in it after the other ties were 
broken. But he had not been allowed to go on; and Charlotte Street 
had become to him only a kind of lodge to the Square, a place where 
he could retire to sleep and muse in the intervals of the real life 
which was passed in her service or presence. He exaggerated, poor 
fellow! as was natural. It seemed to him at this moment as if in all 
his exertions, even for Suffolk, who was his friend, it had been her 
work he was doing. One thing at least was certain—it would never 
have been done without her. She was mixed up with every action, 
every thought, even fancy, that had ever come into his mind. He had 
done nothing but at her bidding, or by her means, or with her codper- 
ation. His work had languished for months past. If he had pre- 
tended to study, it was to please her. And how could life go on, here, 
when it had but one motive, and that motive was taken away from it ? 
There are moments in a man’s life when every thing that is painful 
surges up around him at once, rising, one billow after another, over 
his devoted head. That very morning, moved by some premonition 
of fate, he had been collecting his papers together, and putting his af- 
fairs in order ; and though so vulgar a fact had made little impression 
on him in his state of excitement, still Laurie had been aware that 
his accounts were not in his favor, and that it might be necessary one 
day to leok them full in the face, and put order in his life. He had 
gone on ull the same, without pausing to think, in his mad love. That 
was perfectly true, though he was the same Laurie Renton who, six 
months ago, had put away the girl’s little notes whom he had begun 
to think might have been his wife. He had given up that hope then 
without a moment’s doubt or thought of resistance; and yet now, ina 
still worse position, he had rushed on blindly to make confession of 
his love and throw himself at cneies woman’s feet. I cannot ac- 
count for the inconsistency. 

But now—whatever shock he may sustain, howsoever his hopes 
may perish, a man must go on living all the same. His life may be 
torn up by the roots ; he may be thrown, like a transplanted seedling, 
into any corner; but yet the quivering tendrils must catch at the 
earth again, and existence go on, however broken. Laurie was a man 
easily turned from his ambitions, as has been seen; a man not too 
much given to thought, easily satisfied, of a facile temper—and with 
more power to work for others than for himself; but still he had to 
live. Something had to be done to reconcile natural difficulties, some- 
thing decided upon for the future tenor of existence. Nor was he 
even the sort of man who could come to an abrupt stop, and stand 
upon it. His thoughts were discursive, and rushed forward. Even in 
the bitterest chords of that knell of the past there was the impatient 
whisper of the future. I think there can be no doubt, on the whole, 
that what would have been best for him would have been that govern- 
ment office, to which he would have been tied by the blind hand of 
routine, and which would still have left him leisure for his amateur 
tendencies. Had he been so fortunate as to possess such a prop of 
actual occupation, Laurie would probably have removed from Char- 
lotte Street—to which, indeed, he never need have come—and gone on 
steadily with his work, composing his quivering nerves and healing 
his wounds. He would have gone on doing kindnesses to his neigh- 
bors, pleasing himself with little pensive sketches, reading more than 
usual perhaps; subdued, like a man who had gone through a bad ill- 
ness; and by degrees he would have come back, calmed and healed, 
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and able to take up his old friendship. But that was impossible now. 
A change of some kind or other- he must have been compelled to 
make, even had there been no personal cause for change. He must 
work ; he must spare; he must recall himself to a sense of the proba- 
tion on which he had entered six months before with a light heart. 
And the natural thing to do was at the same time the wisest thing. 
Rightly or wrongly, the artist, whoever he may be, trusts in Italy as 
the country of renovation, the fountain of strength. Laurie scarcely 
hesitated as to his alternative. He could sta~ no longer where he was; 
his experiment had failed, his position had become untenable. The 
readiest suggestion of all was that one in which there still lay a cer- 
tain consolation—he would go to Rome. 

He resolved upon this step before he went to bed, and on the next 
morning he began to pack up. Miss Hadley, from the other side, 
watched his open windows with a curiosity much quickened by her 
sister’s surmises and doubts, and saw, to her amazement, the great 
canvas moved from its position in the corner—a step which she found 
it difficult to understand. “I suppose he is going to take to his paint- 
ing again,” she said to Jane, when she came home. Jane shook her 
head, with dubious looks. The truth was, she did not understand it. 
The most strange of all possible orders had proceeded that morning 
from Mrs. Severn’s studio. It was that she was extremely busy, and 
that no one was to be admitted. No one! Miss Jane Hadley had her 
doubts that, though this was the audible command, an exception had 
been made in Laurie’s favor, and that so unusual a step was taken by 
the padrona in order to secure to herself, without interruption, the so- 
ciety of her lover. Though Miss Hadley loved her friend truly in her 
way, and had a respect for her, and even believed in her, this was the 
evil thought which had crossed her mind; and consequently she was 
disposed to scoff at her sister’s suggestions. But there were soon 
other facts to report of a still more bewildering character. A van 
came to Laurie’s door, and carried off the big canvas ; and a workman 
m a paper cap became visible to the elder sister’s curious eyes in the 
centre of Laurie’s room, packing in a vast packing-case the young 
man’s belongings. “He is going away!” Miss Hadley gaid, with dis- 
may, when her sister came home. She could have cried as she said it. 
He was as good as a play to the invalid who never stirred out of her 
parlor. Laurie, with his kindly ways had made himself a place in her 
heart. He had taken off his hat as he came out every day to the 
shadow of her cap between the curtains; he had waved his hand to 
her from his balcony; he had never found fault with her investiga- 
tions ; and when he bought the flowers for his window he had sent her 
some pots of the earliest spring blossoms to cheer her. She, too, had 
grown fond of Laurie. “ He is going away!” she said, with the cor- 
ners of her mouth drooping. “ And the very best thing he could do,” 
said Miss Jane decidedly ; upon which, though she was a very model 
of decorum, old Miss Hadley felt for the minute as if she would have 
liked to fling her teacup at her sister’s head, 


It did not take long to make Laurie’s preparations for this sudden: 


change. He pushed them on with a certain feverish haste, glad to oc- 
cupy himself, and eager to put himself at a distance from the house 
he could no longer go to as a privileged and perpetual guest. Some- 
how Charlotte Street, though it had two ends like other streets, 
seemed to converge from both upon the Square. It suggested the 
Square every time he looked out upon it; indeed, all roads led to 
that door which was shut upon him, which he knew must be shut. 
But he had not gone back to hear of the extraordinary barricade 
raised by the padrona against the world in general. Laurie had no- 
body to consult—nothing to detain him now. He did not even see 
one of the “set” for more than a week, during which all his prepara- 
The day on which by chance he met Suffolk in the 
Suffolk 


tions were made. 
street was ten days later, when every thing was settled. 
stopped eagerly, and turned with him, and took his arm. 

“What has become of you?” he said, “and what did you mean by 
sending me that canvas? After all, I wish you had gone on with it. 
We waited, thinking you were coming to explain; and I have called 
twice, but you were always out ; and you look like a ghost—what does 
it mean?” 

“Tt don’t mean any thing,” said Laurie, with as gay a look as he 
could muster, “ but that I’m off to Rome to-morrow; where, you'll al- 
low, a man cannot carry canvases with him measuring ten feet by six. 
I meant to have come to bid you good-by to-night. 

“ Off to Rome!” cried Suffolk, amazed, “ without a word of warn- 
ing? Why, nobody knows of it, eh? not the padrona, nor any of 





us? What do you mean, stealing a mareh upon your friends like 
this?” 

“My friends won’t mind it much,” said Laurie. “No; I didn’t 
mean that. I should like you to miss me. I rather grudge going, in- 
deed, till I know how they’ve hung the Saxon Maiden—” 

“Oh, confound the Saxon Maiden!” said Suffolk; “it is you I 
want to know about, running off like this without a word. It is not 
any thing that has happened, Laurie?” 

“ What could happen?” said Laurie, with a forced smile. “The 
fact is, Iam doing nothing here. You all set upon me, you know, 
about that picture ; and I must do something. It is no use ignoring 
the fact. Iam going in for our old work in the Via Felice. And I 
shall be in time for the Holy week—it is so late this year;” he said 
with a half laugh at his own vain attempt at deception—quite vain, as 
he could see, in Suffolk’s eyes. 

“But you don’t care for the Holy week,” said the painter, “I 
don’t understand you, Laurie. What does the padrona say?” 

“The padrona approves,” said Laurie. He got out the words 
without faltering, but he could not bear any more allusion to her. 
“Paint something on my poor canvas. I have got fond of it,” he 
said. “I'd like to see something on it worth looking at.” 

“T won’t touch it!” cried Suffolk. ‘“‘ By George, I won’t! I'll beat 
Helen if she rubs out a line, whisking out and in. Laurie, think 
better of it. I don’t know the set at the Felice now; they are 
not equal to our old set. Stay, there’s a good fellow, and paint at 
home.” 

“T can’t,” said Laurie; “I must not. I will not. 
is, you must take me at my word, and not ask why.” 

“IT will never say another syllable on the subject,” said Suffolk, 
humbly, and they walked half a mile, arm-in-arm, without uttering a 
word. This was the first notice Laurie’s friends had of his new reso- 
lution. When he had parted from Suffolk, he went straight, without 
pause or hesitation, to Mrs. Severn’s door, It was Forrester who 
opened it to him; and Forrester, being a privileged person, paused to 
look at Laurie as soon as he had closed the door. 

“You've been ill, sir,” said Forrester; “the whites is all green, 
and the flesh-tints yellow in your face, Mr. Renton. Master was 
asking about you just yesterday. Don’t you say a word, sir. I can 
see as you've been ill.” 

“T can’t answer for my complexion,” said Laurie; “but Iam not 
ill now, Forrester. I’m going away, and I’ve been awfully busy. I 
want to see Mrs. Severn. I won’t disturb your master to-day.” 

“Master’s out, sir,” said the man, “unfortunately; he’s at that 
blessed gallery, a-hanging or a-deciding on the poor gentlemen’s 
pictures. And a nice temper he do come home in, to be sure! And 
Mrs. Severn’s—engaged, sir,” said Forrester, making a stand in 
front of the stair. 

“Engaged!” said Laurie, aghast. 

“Them’s the words, Mr. Renton,” said the old man. “ She’s a- 
designing them twelve pictures, as far as I can hear. She’s busy, and 
can’t see nobody. It’s more than a week since them orders was give ; 
and folks is astonished. It ain’t her way. But I can’t say but what 
I approve, Mr. Renton,” said Forrester, stoutly; “designing of a 
series ishard work. They’ve all to hang together, and there’s harmony 
to be studied, as well as composition ; and she ain’t a-going to repeat 
herself, if she can help it; and, on the whole, I approve—” 

“That will do,” said Laurie, putting him aside; “I will make my 
own way; and I will tell Mrs. Severn you did your duty, and stopped 
me. This could not include me.” 

“But, Mr. Renton!” cried Forrester, making a step after him. 

“That is enough, quite enough,” said Laurie. It could not 
include me.” . 

But his heart beat heavily az he went up the familiar stair. She 
had shut out all the world that she might make sure of shutting him 
out—‘“ Though she might have known I would not molest her,” 
poor Laurie said to himself, with a swelling heart. It was unkind of 
the padrona. Had he not been going away it would have wounded 
him deeply. He went up*heavily, not with the half-stealthy eager- 
ness of his last visit. It would not have troubled him now had he 
encountered a dozen Miss Hadleys. “I must see Mrs. Severn 
alone,” was what he would have said without flinching, had he met 
her; but, as it happened, there was no one at all apprehensive or 
curious now. The order had been given, and the stream of callers 
had stopped, and there was an end of it. He went up without any 


And the worst 
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haste, his feet sounding dully—he thought—through all the silent 
house. She would hear him coming, and she would know. 

“ Come in,” said the padrona. 

She was standing at her easel, drawing, with a little sketch before 
her, putting in the outlines of her future picture. Somehow she 
looked lonely, deserted, melancholy ; as if the stream of life that had 
flowed so warmly about her had met with some interruption. In 
fact, she had felt the withdrawal of that daily current more than she 
could have told ; and she had missed Laurie; and her mind had been 
full of wondering. Where was the poor boy? What was he doing? 
How was he bearing it? This was the thought that was uppermost 
in her mind, as she put in the Sleeping Beauty. Somehow the picture 
was appropriate. Life seemed to have ebbed from her too, though 
it was her own doing. She did not feel quite sure sometimes that 
it was not a dream; and lo, all in a moment, without any warning, 
he appeared standing at the door. 

The chalk dropped out of the padrona’s fingers. She trembled in 
spite of herself. It took her such an effort to master herself, and 
receive him with the tranquillity which was indispensable, that, for 
some moments, she did not say a word. Then she recovered herself, 
and let the chalk lie where she had dropped it, and made a step or two 
forward to meet him. “Iam glad you have come,” said she, holding 
out her hand. And it was quite true, notwithstanding that she had 
given orders to exclude the world, for the sole purpose of excluding 
him, if he should come. 

And thus they met, shaking hands with each other in the same 
room, under circumstances quite unchanged, except— 

“T am going away,” said Laurie. “Iwould not have come—you 
know I would not have annoyed you. You need not have told the 
servants to keep everybody out. You might have trusted me.” 

“You know I do trust you, with all my heart,” she said, “and 
that is why I tell you I am glad you are come; I am very glad;” 
and then she sat down, feeling somewhat breathless and giddy, and 
pointed him to a chair. He sat down, too, not knowing very well 
what he was about; and again there was a pause, 

“T am going away,” he said, abruptly. ‘‘ Looking over every thing, 
I found it would be better, on the whole, to go away—” 

The padrona bowed her head, feeling her guilt—it was her fault 
—how could she say she was sorry, or appeal against his decision, as 
any other friend would have done? It was she who was the cause. 
She could but assent with that movement of her head, and ask softly, 
“ Where?” 

“To Rome,” he said, more abruptly still. “I must get to work. 
I cannot afford to idle any longer. I think once we met there—” 

“ Yes—we met there,” she said, with humility; “ but it is late to 
go to Rome—you must take care of the fever—you must not stay.” 

“ Oh, I shall get on very well,” he said. 

What could she say? He sat and stared into his hat, not looking 
at her or any thing—sitting with half the breadth of the room 
between them; and on the floor, dropped, the chalk where it had fallen 
from her fingers, looked like a magic line which neither could cross. 

“T must not say I am sorry you are going,” said the padrona, at 
length, with a feeling that she could not be too abject in her humility 
—‘ but you will promise me to remember what kind of a place Rome 
is, and not stay there too long, for all our sakes.” 

“For whose sake? Laurie asked, with a momentary sharpness ; 
and then he controlled himself, and rose as abruptly as he had sat 
down. 

“T think that was all,” he said; “I should not have come to vex 
you, had it not been that I was going away.” 

And he moved a little forward, still stopping short of the chalk, 
with his hat in his hand. She was sitting in the same chair, as she 
had been sitting when he threw himself at her feet. Was it years 
ago? Laurie felt like one dead. It was he of the two who was 
repellent in his self-absorbed restraint. She, deprecating, anxious, 
humble, followed every motion he made with her wistful eyes. 

“Do not speak of vexing me,” she said, with tears coming. Then 
she rose and held out her hand. “And don’t be angry with me, 
Laurie,” she added, wistfully. “One day you will see every thing 
differently.” 

“Shall I?” he said—that was all—and took her hand in both his, 
and put his lips to it, not with any passion; with a lingering touch, 
a feeling which had grown deeper than passion, a slow giving up as 
of life. 
we 








“God bless you, Laurie!” she said, “ God bless you, dear Laurie!” 
two big tears falling from her eyes. And then the door opened once 
more and closed, and this strange romance was at an end. 

He was young and had his life before him; and yet, when Laurie 
Renton left England next day, it seemed to him that a great many 
things had come to an end. Thus the second of the brothers went 
out into the world to seek his further fortune, having performed that 
prelude upon his own heart which is the commencement of so many a 
human career. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





MY HERITAGE. 








MMEDIATELY after 
the death of my 
great-uncle, Theo- 
dore Stanfield, I, 
Theodore Stanfield 
the second, left our 
noisy metropolis te , 
take possession of 
the fine old estate 
of the deceased, 
in the interior of 
Virginia, near the 
base of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

My great-uncle 
was a native of 
Baltimore, and, in 
many respects, was 
no ordinary man. 
He was liberally en- 
dowed by Nature, 
and had not only 
the advantages of 
a classical educa. 
tion, but also of 
extended foreign 
travel. After com- 
pleting his course 
at Harvard, he 
spent several years abroad, cultivating a very decided natural taste 
for literature and the arts, especially painting. To his varied accom- 
plishments, he added an amiable disposition, a handsome person, and 
a considerable fortune. How sad that it was not given to him to win 
the heart, upon the possession of which depended his earthly happi- 
ness ! 

He was more than thirty years of age when he met a young girl, 
who was destined to have a large share in his inner life, although it 
was not appointed that she, whose image had made so deep an im- 
pression on his sensitive nature, should ever be his. He loved, as is 
often the case with men, without the object of his affections being dis- 
tinguished by any ‘extraordinary qualities. Alice Mason was remark- 
able—if she was remarkable for any thing—rather for her youthful 
freshness, and a pleasing, sunny expression, than for regularity of fea- 
tures; nevertheless she was, in his eyes, the most attractive of women, 
But his devotion was unrequited, and, a few months later, when my 
uncle had buried the brightest of his earthly hopes, the pretty Alice 
Mason became the wife of George Harrison, a young Baltimore theolo- 
gian, who had recently been called to take charge of a congregation at 
Covington, Virginia. 

From this time my uncle began to withdraw from society. Within 
a year he left the city, and purchased a large plantation, near the 
pretty. village of Covington, in order to be near her whom he had not 
ceased to love. His estate was soon the finest in the whole country 
round. Every improvement he made—and he made many—evidenced 
a sound practical judgment or a cultivated taste. Nowhere was to be 
found a more elegant country-mansion, surrounded by more beautiful 
grounds. But, although he was one of the best and most generous 
of neighbors, although the rare fruits and flowers of his garden and 
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conservatory were to be found in the sick-rooms of rich and poor, he 
persistently avoided all society, in spite of the earnest solicitations of 
his friends, and devoted himself more than ever to reading and 
study. 

My father, who was his favorite nephew, having married and lo- 
cated permanently in New York, was very desirous that his uncle 
should become a member of his household, or at least should desert 
his Virginia mountains, and fix his residence somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of the metropolis; but all such propositions met with a kindly yet 
decided refusal, accompanied with the assurance that no place, near 
New York or anywhere else, would please him so much for a residence 
as his estate near Covington. When I was born, my father made 
another effort to get him to absent himself from his hermitage for a 
time, and make a visit to New York; he urged him to be present at 
my baptism, as I was to be named after him; and my mother, I have 
been told, in the goodness of her compassionate soul, had chosen a 
beautiful young girl to stand by his side, as godmother, hoping that 
her charms might entice him from the gloom in which he had taken 
refuge since the loss of his dear Alice. His reply came promptly, but, 
as my parents feared, he declined coming to us for even a day. It 
seemed he had determined to live and die on his estate, and so he did. 
In his letter, he announced that he had made his will, bequeathing to 
his great-nephew, Theodore Stanfield, his entire and very considerable 
fortune. 

I never visited him but twice. Both times were during my boy- 
hood, when I was sent to him, rather by his kindly permission than at 
his request. The first time was while my parents went on a summer 
tour, through New England and Canada, for my mother’s health, and 
the second was during the cholera season of 1833, when my mother 
insisted that her only son should not remain in the city. 

The weeks I spent at Covington during my childhood were vivid 
in my recollection as I, for the third time, found myself on my way 
thither. My great-uncle had given me such a reception as a kind- 
hearted but grave and thoughtful bachelor might be expected to 
give a child; but, being accustomed to companionship and amuse- 
ments, and the noise and bustle of a large city, it was several days 
before I could become resigned to the strangely quiet and monoto- 
nous life I was compelled to lead in my uncle’s house. It often seemed 
to me as though I found myself in an enchanted castle, such as I had 
read of in some of my story-books, and that all that was beautiful and 
grand about me would disappear as soon as a strange sound or loud 
voice should resound in the silent halls. My uncle was very kind to 
me, and, although there was always something formal and distant in 
his manner, he told me much about the foreign lands he had visited, 
that interested me, and showed me pictures of distant scenes that he 
himself had painted. 

In his study there hung a picture—and it was the only one in the 
room—that I, as it was concealed by a red curtain, had never seen. 
One day I was so bold as to ask him if he painted this picture too, 
and if I might not see it as well as the others. His face assumed a 
momentary expression I did not understand, and his voice trembled 
slightly, but he was not unwilling to grant my request. 

“ Certainly ; why not?” said he. 

He drew the curtain aside, and my eyes beheld a blooming female 
head. A pair of large brown eyes looked down smilingly upon me; 
her rich dark hair fell in disorder about her shoulders, and, if there 
was around her half-open lips the shadow of an expression akin to 
scorn, still the mouth was so sweetly lovely that I, in my childish 
imagination, could have thought it was about to speak to me. I 
was too much absorbed to indulge in observations ; indeed, my eyes 
were wet with tears, as they sometimes were in my boyhood, when my 
feelings were suddenly and deeply moved. I only exclaimed: 

“ Oh, uncle, I never saw anybody so beautiful!” 

“Do you think so?” said he, in a tender tone, “and yet her face 
was ten times handsomer than the art of any painter could have rep- 
resented it.” 

With an involuntary, long-drawn sigh, he let the curtain fall back 
over the portrait, and, during my stay at Covington, I did not see the 
lovely face again. 

The news of his death reached me during an extended business- 
tour in the west. I was, therefore, unable to follow his remains to 
their final resting-place, but my parents were present at the funeral, 
and, with evident emotion, my mother told me that death, in ending 
the last sorrow of his life, seemed to have beautified and rejuvenated 








his noble features ; that the lips, that once in vain had confessed his 
love, were wreathed with a strangely-peaceful smile. 

Completely lost in my reveries, I had not noticed that we were at 
a station, and that the train had stopped. 

“T think, sir, that you wish to get off here,” said the conductor, 
politely, touching me gently on the shoulder. “ We are at Coving- 
ton.” 

I thanked him, and hastened toward the village, leaving my bag- 
gage, for the present, at the depot. 

I always had an excellent memory for localities, and, great as were 
the changes that had taken place in and around Covington, since my 
last visit, I had no difficulty in finding the way to my new possessions. 
I soon reached the well-remembered point at which my uncle’s lands 
—lI had not yet learned to say “my” lands—began. They lay on 
both sides of the road, which was now lined with stately maples. I 
turned the corner, and the house, that till now had been concealed by 
trees, stood before me. It was a fine two-story mansion, with spa- 
cious side-wings, surrounded by wide verandas. Broad stone steps 
led to the principal entrance, and, as every thing was in good repair, 
and had the appearance of being well kept, the aspect of the house 
was exceedingly elegant and inviting. The thought that it was mine, 
awakened within me a feeling of pride and joy for which, the next mo- 
ment, I felt like reproaching myself. 

I found the door locked; but, in response to an energetic pull at 
the bell, it opened, and the old housekeeper with her good-natured 
face, who had faithfully served my uncle for many years, stood be- 
fore me. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Williams ?” said I, reaching out my hand. 

She did not answer immediately, but fixed her eyes upon me with 
a half-embarrassed, half-inquiring look. Suddenly, her features light- 
ened up, and she asked, eagerly : 

“ Ah! you are Mr. Theodore—are you not ?” and, when I answered 
in the affirmative, she added, “I’m sorry you did not let us know you 
were coming, so that we could have had every thing in order to re- 
ceive you, and that we might have sent the carriage to the depot for 
you.” 

I spent the first three or four days in wandering about the fields, 
and in the adjacent woods; then came a rainy day, and I took refuge 
in my uncle’s study. The curtained portrait hung where I had seen it 
eighteen years before. It seemed to me almost sacrilegious to draw 
aside the drapery; but I could not resist the temptation to see if my 
recollection of the lovely face was correct. The features were the 
same as I remembered them; but they wore an expression of self- 
denial, a look of entreaty, that I could not recall, and that did not 
harmonize with the descriptions I had received of the exuberant, care- 
less Alice Mason. Perhaps this had been her expression later, or pos- 
sibly my uncle had retouched the portrait in accordance with an ideal 
of his imagination. At all events, it seemed to me now more beautiful 
than formerly, and I thought I should never tire of gazing at it. 

I was not romantic. The cold, matter-of-fact atmosphere of the 
business-life I had led for several years had not failed to produce its 
natural effects on me. If I had never doubted that I should, some 
day, marry, I was equally determined that the future Mrs. Theodore 
Stanfield should be a lady of position and fortune; and yet I could 
not help thinking, as I looked at the portrait, how happy I should be 
if a pair of such eyes should look lovingly on me, although they might 
belong to poverty—eyes that for a lifetime had been able to enchain 
the heart of a strong, proud man. Then I smiled at the thought that 
a woman, who, if she still lived, must be old, gray, and wrinkled, 
should inspire me with so much enthusiasm; and a certain curiosity 
—I could not call the feeling any thing else—made me wish to learn 
something of her later history. Was she happy with the man whom 
she had preferred to my rich and accompiished uncle? Mrs. Williams 
would have been able, doubtless, to satisfy my curiosity; but I wished 
to obtain the desired information through some other channel. Natu- 
rally reticent, and having no intimate friend, was it improbable that 
my uncle might have expressed on paper that to which he did not allow 
his lips to give ‘utterance? I seated myself at his writing-table, and 
began a careful examination of his papers. 

I did not err in my conjectures. In a separate die ver I found a 
number of sheets of paper, which, although they bore no date, and 
were very irregularly written, evidently constituted a sort of diary. It 
seemed that, when his sufferings had been greater than he could 
bear, it was here he sought consolation. 
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The beginning was cheerful and full of hope—he had seen her; life 
had new charms for him; the sunshine was brighter, and the clouds 
less opaque. How deep, how ardent, was the love she had inspired in 
him! and how glowing was its language! To him she was something 
more than the pretty, light-hearted girl she seemed to others; in his 
eyes she was the most perfect of women, adorned with every thing 
that is pure, noble, and holy. 

Then he described how he approached her; how, by delicate and 
thoughtful attentions, he sought to convince her of his interest; and, 
finally, how, with a heart full of misgivings, he had ventured to tell 
her of his love, and to beg hers in return; but—all in vain. On the 
very next page he spoke of her betrothal with the young minister, 
George Harrison—“ a man worthy of her love,” said my uncle. “God 
grant that her union with him may be long and happy!” The diary 
said nothing of her marriage; but from a paragraph on one of the fol- 
lowing pages it was to be inferred that he had painted her portrait. 
He said: 

“T was at church to-day. I knew I should see her; but I could 
not stay away, although I knew the sight of her would deepen a wound 
that, I fear, will never heal. I went early, and chose a seat that en- 
abled me to watch every expression of her face, and to hear even the 
lowest tones of his voice. I had been in my seat but a few moments 
when they entered. She leaned on his arm as I once hoped—Heaven 
help me !—she would lean on mine. Never had her beauty made such 
an impression on me as now, when she had given her love forever to 
another. My painting falls far short of doing her justice ; I must in- 
crease the brilliancy of her lovely eyes, and try to heighten the an- 
gelic expression of her dear, noble brow. Did I wish that she were 
mine? May Heaven forgive me, if I did!” 

Then followed long pauses—sometimes pauses that extended over 
years. Once he saw her with her first-born, a handsome boy, in her 
arms. 

Some months later, the child died—and how beautiful and noble 
were the expressions of my uncle’s sympathy for her whose grief he 
would himself have gladly borne ! 

And there came many such trials. Five children, one after the 
other, she followed to their last resting-places. Their little graves lay, 
side by side, under the windows of the parsonage ; and when, in the 
spring, the earth celebrated its resurrection féte, and Nature renewed 
the divine promise, “Tky dead shall live!” then were these little 
hillocks decked with fragrant flowers, while the birds chanted anew 
the requiem of the loved ones that here were entombed. 

In spite of these bereavements, the married life of Alice Harrison 
seems to have been very happy. Nor was her old age destined to be 
childless. The youngest of her children, a daughter, was spared to 
her, and grew up, with the large, soft eyes and the musical voice of 
her mother, to be the joy and consolation of her parents. 

On the last page of the diary was traced that monument that 
neither in the heart nor on paper can be effaced—the tears of a strong, 
proud man. Alice was dead! The grave had closed over the lovely 
features, over the sweet smile of her who to him had never grown old. 
She, whom he had loved with a love so pure, so divine, had never 
been his, and yet, now that she was gone, it seemed to him as though 
all that made life endurable was no more! How beautifully touching 
was the faith expressed, on the last page of the diary, that there is a 
glorious life for the just and good beyond the trials of this mundane 
existence; a land beyond the grave, where all is peaceful, joyous, and 
happy! 

That evening I inquired of Mrs. Williams who their Presbyterian 
minister was at present. 

“Mr. Harrison is still,” said she; “he is getting old, and, since 
the death of Mrs. Harrison, he is very much broken down, but we all 
love him, and, so long as he lives and is able to preach, we wish for 
no other.” 

“ When did Mrs. Harrison die?” [ asked. 

“Hardly a year before your uncle,” she replied. ‘“ He never could 
get over her death. Some people say he took it more to heart than 
her own husband. You have, perhaps, never heard that your uncle 
loved Mrs, Harrison when she was Alice Mason. He tiever ceased to 
love her, and, after she died, we all saw he was not long for this 
world.” 

The following Sunday I went to church; more, I must confess, to 
make the acquaintance of the minister and his daughter than to assist 
at the services. 





That morning I saw Bertha Harrison for the first time. 

The minister seemed to be a quiet, thoughtful man. There was 
something extremely prepossessing in his mild, venerable features, 
and in his clear, melodious voice, which was rendered more sympa- 
thetic by a slight tremulousness produced by his declining years. 
But more than by him was my attention absorbed by a youthful, al- 
most childish face, that, full of devotion, looked up to him from one 
of the side-pews nearest the pulpit. 

Bertha Harrison was strikingly like the portrait in my uncle’s 
study, the surpassing loveliness of which had made so deep an im- 
pression on me when I was a boy, the chief difference being in an ex- 
pression of greater gentleness and seriousness in Bertha’s fresh, young 
face. She seemed to possess just those charms with which my uncle’s 
imagination had endowed her mother. Her large, clear eyes beto- 
kened a soul loyal and pure, patient and forbearing—one of those 
true, feminine natures that spread joy and gladness on all around 
them. 

An opportunity to make her acquaintance soon presented itself, 
for, a few days later, the venerable minister made me a visit, which I, 
very naturally, did not delay to return. I was not slow to discover, 
the first time we met, that she possessed a very active intellect and 
an inquiring mind. She was thoroughly familiar with the contents of 
her father’s library, and the few classic works it contained had 
awakened in her an ardent love of the beautiful, and a desire to ex- 
tend her acquaintance in its broad domain. I was so fortunate as to 
be able to gratify her wishes, for one would rarely find so large and 
well-chosen a collection of books in a country-mansion as my uncle 
had left me. & 

From the well-filled shelves on which he had systematically ar- 
ranged them, I chose one volume after the other, to carry it tc .he 
parsonage. This enabled me to see Bertha very frequently, and the 
more intimately I became acquainted with her, the more I admired 
her rich, impressionable nature, her refined taste, and delicate per- 
ceptions. 

I know now that I already loved her, but at that time I did not 
acknowledge it, even to myself, for, as I have said, I had long since 
determined that the future mistress of my heart and house should be 
a lady of wealth and position. Never had I dreamed of finding her 
in the person of the artless, unpretending daughter of a country min- 
ister. Having thus, as I believed, definitely settled this important 
matter concerning my future, | continued to enjuy the delightful pres- 
ent. I visited the parsonage almost daily, in order either to read 
something to Bertha or to listen to her musical voice, and watch the 
ever-changing expression of her mobile features, and this, too, with 
an interest I never sought to account for. 

If her artless, joyous nature was an inheritance from her mother, 
it was, doubtless, the judicious direction of her excelleat father that 
had fitted her for the more serious duties of life, and had imbued her 
young heart with those qualities thaf constitute the greatest and most 
enduring female charms. I often observed the good old man, whose 
thoughts and desires seemed to have little in common with earthly 
things. As the sun was sinking below the horizon, he usually seated 
himself at the western window of the house, and looked out upon the 
church-yard. But he did not see the graves; his eyes were fixed upon 
something far beyond them—upon the golden gates of heaven, through 
which he hoped soon to pass into the land of peace, and be united 
with the loved ones who had gone before. 

“ He is thinking of my mother,” said Bertha, one evening, to me, 
as we passed the window where her father sat; “she loved him so 
tenderly,” she added, “and now that she is gone, life seems to him 
lonely, he longs to be with her again.” 

Involuntarily I fixed my eyes ori my young companion, and thot 
how she, whose heart seemed to me so true and tender, would s 
day love and be the joy and sunshine of a happy household, but 
this household should be mine—that was a thought that never ent 
my brain. 

The summer was long and exceedingly pleasant. I had arrived 
Covington wearied by the excitement and experiences of the busy 
fashionable world, and I had there found quiet and recreation. The 
autumn, with its cold winds, had come to rob Nature of her verdant 
mantle, but I was too happy to note the flight of time or the change 
of the seasons.—And yet how suddenly this quiet, peaceful life was 
destined to have an end! 

One beautiful October morning, I received a letter from my only 
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sister, Louise. She had been married some six or seven years to a 
wealthy New-York banker, and had become a brilliant leader of 
fashion and a thorough woman of the world; nevertheless, she was 
still a good and affectionate sister. It was always a mystery to me 
how a woman who had beer: so plainly reared ceuld have such a de- 
cided taste for luxury, and be so fond of display. She was, in her 
tastes and bearing, quite the opposite of our gentle and retiring 
mother. And it was a still greater mystery to me that she, younger 
than I, and a woman, should extend the influence of her powers of 
persuasion, to say nothing of her love of dominion, over me in my 
quiet Virginia home. 

I remember asking myself, as I opened her delicately-perfumed 
letter, what propositions it contained, or rather how she had decided 
to dispose of me for the coming winter. Although half-angry, I was 
nevertheless convinced, in advance, that I should allow myself to be 
governed by her sisterly suggestions, however little they might har- 
monize with my own inclinations. The truth is, that, rather than have 
any discussion with my sister, I always complied with her wishes, as I 
felt myself quite incapable of changing her opinions, or even of ac- 
quitting myself creditably in combating them. She spoke so rapidly, 
had so much of that talent peculiar to women, that makes their views 
always appear to be correct, that no other course was left me to check 
the flow of her eloquence but to surrender. I sometimes thought my 
sweet sister was conscious of this weakness of mine, and took advan- 
tage of it, but, be that as it may, I cannot say that I wish it had been 
otherwise. Men rarely regret having allowed themselves to be 
tyrannized over by a pretty woman, even though she may have been a 
sister. 

The letter began with a vivid description of her summer tour. 
She had been at all the principal watering-places, remaining, I sup- 
pose, at each place till she got through her wardrobe. This part of 
her letter I skimmed over, as I was in no mood to sympathize with 
such frivolities as formed its burden, in order to arrive at whatever it 
might contain concerning myself. I was a drone, a mope, and, above 
all, a heartless brother, she said, to bury myself all summer, as I had 
done, in that little nest of a Covington. She had a good mind, she 
added, to write to the village doctor—if we had one—to ascertain how 
many times an hour my heart beat; as for its beating once a minute, 
she didn’t believe it. She was not alone in entertaining these flatter- 
ing opinions of me; her husband quite agreed with her, and others 
also—who, I did not deserve to be told. But, if I would pack up my 
effects forthwith, and return to New York in time for a soirée dansante 
she proposed to give the following week, I might hope to be forgiven. 
She had an especial reason for wishing me to be at the soirée ; she 
wanted to present me to one of her particular friends—a young lady 
who was a member of one of the first families, rich, beautiful, accom- 
plished, distéxguée, in short, just my ideal. She was sure that Aurora 
Richland would please me; but I must be in New York by the follow- 
ing Thursday, at the very latest. 

The description in my sister’s letter harmonized so exactly with 
my wishes, that I did not hesitate for a moment to accept her invita- 
tion. Aurora Richland! I was already enamoured with the aristo- 
cratic ring of the name. It would be just such a connection as I had 
always dreamed of. I immediately set about making preparations to 
quit Covington. 

The next day, which was Saturday, I went to the parsonage to 
take leave of the minister and his daughter. I carried some books to 
the latter, which she wished to read, and placed the contents of my 
library at her disposal during my absence. Was I mistaken? It 
seemed to me as though her clear eyes lost something of their brill- 
jancy, as though an expression of pain for a moment darkened her 
clear brow, when I informed her of my intention to return to New 
York for the winter. For some moments she made no reply. Shesat 
silent and thoughtful, while I addressed my conversation to her father ; 
but, when she said good-by to me, her voice was as clear and cordial 
as usual, 

The next morning I saw her at church. Nothing in her appear- 
ace betrayed any unusual emotion or inward struggle. Her features 
vore the same pure, childlike expression of content that was peculiar 
© her, and she joined in the morning hymn with all her accustomed 
ervor. The sermon of the aged minister affected me deeply. He 
roke of the glories of heaven, and of the straight and narrow path 
tat leadeth thither. In his mild, impressive manner, he explained 


aow we may be misled, cradle ourselves in sweet dreams and vain 





hopes; how we should be fortified against delusions, and that the 
narrow path of godliness is often inconvenient, difficult, and danger- 
ous. “But,” said he, “the struggle to which we are invited is a holy 
one, and the crown of crowns is the reward of those who hold out to 
the end.” I remember asking myself, during the sermon, whether this 
devout young girl, whose mild eyes were fixed so intently on the face 
of her venerable father, would not be a more suitable companion for 
one who wished to walk in this narrow path, than Aurora Richland, 
whose very name suggested all that is proud, brilliant, and vain. But 
this reflection was so transitory, that I was scarcely conscious of it, 
and I had hardly left the church, when it ceased to occupy my 
thoughts. 

I thought of Bertha Harrison as of a dear sister; and yet it was 
strange that, on the last evening I spent at Covington, my mind was 
not occupied with the great world to which I was abont to return, and 
the hopes that had been awakened by my sister’s letter, but with the 
quiet parsonage and its plain, unpretending inmates. In imagination, 
I saw the old man at his accustomed place, his eyes fixed on the set- 
ting sun, with his daughter at his side, her thoughtful eyes, full of 
love, turned toward him, singing, in her clear, melodious voice, one of 
those airs he liked so much to hear. And it was her tones—soft, sol- 
emn, full of peace—that were the music of my dreams that night! 

The next morning I left Covington. 


II. 


During the first days after my arrival in New York, nothing of 
moment transpired. After being affectionately welcomed by my par- 
ents, and received by my sister in her gay but kind-hearted manner, 
I visited some of my old friends, whose society I found, however, to 
afford me less pleasure than formerly. At first the noise and bustle 
of the city were far from being in harmony with my humor; I had 
been so long in the country, that it took me several days to become 
reconciled to the habits of the town. Finally Friday came, the day 
of my sister’s soirée, which, being the first of the season, it was in- 
tended should be especially brilliant. Her circle was considered one 
of the first in the city ; indeed, in the fashionable world, she was a 
central figure. I stood near her, in her brilliantly-lighted parlor, as 
she received her guests, and, as the majority were unknown to me, I 
occupied myself with observing the richly-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men who gradually filled the spacious rooms. I was suddenly awak- 
ened from the half-vacant mood I had fallen into by my sister, who 
turned toward me and whispered hastily in my ear. I looked toward 
the door—Aurora Richland stood before me ! 

My sister had not said too much in her praise; she was indeed a 
superb creature—the most beautiful and, at the same time, the proud- 
est of her sex. Pride sat silently enthroned on her lofty brow, and 
was betrayed in every movement and every expression of her auburn 
eyes, which were large and bright, but without warmth. Her skin was 
brilliantly white, her cheeks being only slightly tinged with red, clear 
and cold as the rising sun on a winter day. She wore a rich silk dress 
with an ample train, that seemed to heighten her majestic and grace- 
ful figure, while her rich, golden hair was ornamented with a single 
white camellia. Had I contrasted the two, I should doubtless have 
decided that Bertha Harrison was the lovelier, although Aurora Rich- 
land was certainly my ideal of female beauty. 

From the manner in which my sister presented me to her, I could 
see that my name had been mentioned between them ; her manner 
toward me was, nevertheless, ccld and indifferent, although as gracious 
and affable as the usages of the polite world demanded. 

From that evening New York possessed a real interest for me. 
After cool and deliberate consideration, I decided to marry Aurora 
Richland, provided I could win her affections. I found an indescrib- 
able charm in the resolve to melt the icy casket in which her heart 
seemed to be enclosed, and to triumph over her indifference and 
haughty calm. The winter was to me like a long game of chess. I 
moved carefully and cautiously; yet, if I sometimes congratulated 
myself on playing well, on the other hand I could not help being pain- 
fully conscious that I made but little progress. I had frequent oppor- 
tunity of seeing her without appearing in the character of a suitor, for, 
an account of the illness of her mother, she frequently attended par- 
ties, concerts, and the opera, with my sister. She received, or rather 
tolerated, my attentions politely, without seeming to attach any impor- 
tance to them. She accepted the bouquets, played and sang the 
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pieces and read the books I sent her, but—that was all! This an- 
toyed me, and I determined to press my suit more earnestly. 

One morning, finding myself alone with my sister in her little sit- 
ting-room, I said to her, with feigned indifference, as I, in my ill-humor, 
amused myself with handling the contents of her work-table: “I con- 
fess, Louise, that you have most excellent taste, but I cannot under- 
stand how you can think any man could be desirous to marry such a 
woman as Aurora Richland. Your proud beauty seems to me to pos- 
sess so little heart, that I should as soon think of falling in love with 
a statue!” 

My sister approached me, and, after taking out of my profane 
hands a roll of ribbon I had picked up, she said: “ Three dollars a 
yard, sir—you will allow me to rescue it from your vandalism. As 
for Aurora, you don’t know her as I do. She has too much rather 
than too little heart, although you may not be able to discover it. 
You men are all alike; if you look at a woman twice approvingly, and 
she does not wilt, you think she is cold and senseless. I can assure 
you that Aurora Richland is worthy of being won by something more 
than a mere passing homage—she is worthy of a true and enduring 
devotion.” 

I thought differently ; but my sister’s words caused me to observe 
Miss Richland more closely. Thus it did not escape me that her face 
sometimes wore a wearied, thoughtful expression, like one borne down 
with care. More than once I recognized a peculiar look in her beau- 
tiful eyes, as they met mine, that said, as distinctly as words could 
have said: 

“T would gladly love you as a friend, Mr. Stanfield, if that would 
only satisfy you. If you understood me better, you would see that I 
am incapable of satisfying any other of your demands, save, perhaps, 
that of your ambition.” f 

Later, however, I did not observe this expression, and in time I 
succeeded in persuading myself that I loved her, that the happiness 
of my life depended on her being mine. And sometimes, too, it 
seemed to me that she responded to my advances; her voice was 
softer, and her eyes were frequently radiant with a peculiar tender- 
ness. How foolish I was, to think that I was the cause! “I have 
played well,” said I to myself; “the goal is nearly reached!” The 
game had already lasted the whole winter. 

In the hope of finally receiving the coveted reward for my assidu- 
ity I, one bright April morning, made Aurora a visit. I found her 
alone; but in vain I waited for some intimation that she was not in- 
different to me; in vain I waited for some sign that should betray 
the feeling I imagined I had inspired her with! Had I deceived my- 
self? I had come determined to ask the decisive question, but the 
words stuck in my throat. I sat, and silently gazed at her. 

“Ts this proud woman capable of loving?” I asked myself. 
“Can she ever be to any man the greatest joy of his life? Will 
children ever venture to approach her as one in whom they feel 
that they can look for love and sympathy? Will not, on the contrary, 
the chill atmosphere that surrounds her banish every thing like love 
and affection from her presence?” In vain I sought for an answer in 
her immobile features. 

But at that moment another image that was destined to decide the 
weal or woe of my life appeared before me—an image so pure, so 
lovely, that I soon lost sight of this proud beauty in contemplating it ; 
another voice, that had long been silent, answered, in soft harmonious 
tones, and put all my doubts and fears at rest. ss 

“Sin not,” it said, “against thyself; thy love is stronger than thy 
pride!” 

The struggle was over. From that moment I knew that I loved 
Bertha Harrison. I believed—and how sweet was the nope—that 
I was loved by her in return; that, separated, the world had no real 
happiness to offer us! I looked up, and my eyes fell on Aurora 
Richland, as she sat there so calm and cold in her surpassing beauty, 
and seemed to seek something in the far-off distance—something 
that occupied her thoughts and wishes, but in which I had no part. 
Every illusion that I had indulged in for nearly half a year, in a mo- 
ment vanished, but after reading what I thought I read in her heart, 
my illusions gave place to real and profound esteem. I approached her, 
and, as I reached out my hand, said: 

“T have come, Miss Richland, to say good-by to you. I shall 
start for Covington this afternoon. Your society has contributed 
largely toward making the winter pleasant to me. At its beginning 
we were strangers ; I feel that we part as friends.” 








She understood me. As she looked up at me her face was radiant 
with an expression I had, till then, supposed her incapable of. She 
grasped my hand, and said warmly: 

“T thank you! We are true friends, and always shall be, I trust, 
I am neither as indifferent nor as happy as the world supposes me, I 
am not without my cares. But when I think of you, I will remember 
that I have a friend.” 

I left her with a warmer feeling than I thought she would ever 
be able to inspire me with. I never saw her again. 

I met my sister in the hall, She knew of my intention to visit her 
friend. 

“ Well, what progress ?” she asked, gayly. 

“You were right,” said I ; “‘ you judged your friend more correctly 
than I. I think now, with you, that the man whom Aurora Rich- 
land chooses, will find she has a warm and loving heart, but I am not 
that fortunate man.” 

Perhaps my sister understood, from what I said, that I had been 
rejected ; at all events, she did not oppose my sudden departure, ar- 
that evening I was already on my way back to Covington. 


II. 


How rapidly the train ran! I heard some one say we were be- 
hind time, which was the reason we were running so fast—faster 
still, however, would not have been fast enough for me. My whole 
being was in a state of joyous excitement—never had life seemed to 
me so full of hope and promise. I now knew my own heart; I felt that 
I loved Bertha Harrison. As I leaned back and drew my hat down 
over my eyes, I sank into a profound but indescribably blissful rev- 
erie. I sought to recall every look and word that justified the hope 
that my love was returned. I thought of the expression of silent sor- 
row I detected in her sweet face on my last visit to the parsonage. I 
remembered the modest joy with which she had always welcomed me, 
How charming seemed to me her unpretending beauty, her unstudied 
grace, her matchless virtues! Then I imagined her as my wife, and 
how happy I should be in my old mansion, surrounded with luxuriant 
willows, with her forits gentle mistress, And how delightful was the 
thought of being her protector, of shielding her from the ills that 
beset us on every side in our journey through life, of raising her from 
her obscure position to one with brilliant and enviable surroundings ! 

Thus occupied, the time passed rapidly. We were already near 
Covington. I looked out of the window; the hills, fields, and farm- 
houses were all familiar to me. My pulse quickened at the thought 
that I had reached the end of my journey, that I was soon to be at 
home—home! the word had never sounded half so sweet! It already 
seemed to me as thoug!. the lovely, blushing Bertha stood before me 
—as though I felt her littte hand in mine.—At that moment a sudden, 
jarring movement ran through the train—a crash followed, accompa- 
nied by a terrible cry, and then—I heard nothing more. 

It was on a warm, spring morning’that I recovered consciousness, 
to find myself in my own house at Covington. The first feeling I ex- 
perienced was that of great weakness and soreness in all my limbs. It 
was impossible for me to rise from my couch; the least movement 
caused me the most intense pain, but I was too weak to realize my 
condition, or even to think of it. I was alone in the room, but soon 
I heard approaching footsteps. 

Involuntarily I closed my eyes and lay perfectly still. Presently 
I heard the voice of Mrs. Williams, who asked in a low, anxious 
tone : 

“Then you really think, doctor, that he will regain conscious 
ness?” 

“You may quiet your fears on that score, madam,” replied the 
doctor, confidently. “No brain could be subjected to such a concus- 
sion without being paralyzed for atime. Poor fellow! his will be a 
sad awakening, when he learns what has happened to him, and that 
he will be compelled to wear a wooden leg for the rest of his days.” 

Mrs. Williams sighed, but made no reply. After the doctor had 
left the room, promising to return in an hour to dress my leg, she ap- 
proached the bed. I opened my eyes. She had turned her head from 
me and still wept. 

“Come nearer, Mrs. Williams,” said I; “I heard what the doctor 
said, and want to know more about it. How long has it been?” 

She tried to be calm. 

“This is the fourth day,” said she, “ since the railroad train—” 

Here she burst into tears, and left the room. 
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There I lay a'one, battling with an anguish of soul, in comparison 
with which my physical suffering was nothing. Where were now the 
bright dreams I had delighted in a few days before? My pride was 
humbled ; fate had made me acripple—in a measure a helpless man! 
But the bitterest of ail was the thought that I must relinquish the 
most cherished of my hopes; that I must go through life with no one 
to love or care for—without a wife or children. 

When the doctor returned, I learned from him what the tender- 
hearted Mrs. Williams could not tell me. I shudder even now when I 
think of that terrible catastrophe, that sent so many souls unpre- 
pared before their final Judge. I had been taken up for dead and car- 
ried to my house. There was a severe contusion on my head, and my 
right leg, below the knee, had been crushed. That day, toward even- 
ing, my aged father arrived. I could not look on his anxious, care- 
worn face, or hear of the grief of my mother, whom the news of my 
misfortune had stretched on a sick-bed, without making an effort to 
be calm, yes, even to appear gay, and to submit to the inevitable with 
manly resignation. After a few days my father returned to New York 
with his fears allayed, and in a measure consoled. 

Then followed some quiet months, during which I recovered slow- 
ly. Little by little I learned to move about in the sorry manner of a 
cripple, and daily I took longer walks in my garden, which was now 
clothed in the rich verdure of midsummer. One evening I reached, for 
the first time, its farther extremity, and, somewhat fatigued, I leaned 
against the iron gate and looked down the road before me—the road 
I had travelled so frequently, the previous summer, with vigorous 
limbs aud a light heart. It led to the parsonage. How differ. 
ent, how much more serious, life seemed to me now! Although I was 
detern.:ncd to bear my misfortune resolutely, and to fight the battle 
of life manfullv, yet I well knew that the hopes and bright dreams of 
the past would ever and again be awakened within me. And at that 
moment they occupied my thoughts so painfully, that neither the 

beauties of Nature nor the glories of the setting sun brought me any 
consolation. 

As I was about to adjust my crutches and return to the house, I 
recognized a well-known voice that I had not heard for many long 
months. “ Papa," it said, “ won’t you make Mr, Stanfield avisit? His 
life must be so lonely |” 

The minister and his daughter were now come so near that they 
saw me. The former, who had spent many hours at my bedside, 
pressed my hand warmly, but Bertha gave me only the ends of her 
fingers, and, as she spoke a word or two of congratulation, I detected 
a tremulousness in her voice, that betrayed what she endeavored in 
vain to conceal. 

I had long schooled myself for this meeting ; I recalled my resolu- 
tion not to disturb her peace of mind, not to betray, by word or look, 
the regrets that every thought of her awakened, as they yielded to 
my solicitation and accompanied me to the house. She remained at 
my side as we walked slowly on. More than once I noticed her eyes, 
full of compassion, fixed on me, as though she would support my un- 
certain steps as I had once hoped to be the support of hers. 

Mrs. Williams joined us on the veranda, and entered into conversa- 
tion with the minister concerning some poor family that she had been 
assisting on his recommendation. While they were thus engaged, I 
turned to Bertha and asked if she would like to select some books 
from my library, which I had recently enriched by several new and 
valuable works. She rose and accompanied me to my uncle’s study, 
which of late had become dearer to me thanever. Iopened one of the 
bookcases for her, and then took a chair on the opposite side of the 


* room, where I sat looking at her with outward calm, but inwardly con- 


tending with the bitterest sensations. 

All the bright hopes of futvire happiness that I had indulged in on 
my return home came back to me, seemingly only to mock me. It 
was forever lost to me, this blissful future, in whose lap I had pictured 
80 many pure joys! Nothing but hopeless solitude lay before me. 

Where were, at this moment, all the resolutions in which I, but a 
few moments before, thought myself so strong? Reason was silent, 
only my long-pent-up grief found a tongue. 

“See here, Bertha,” said I, drawing aside the drapery that con- 
cealed the picture, “ here is the portrait of your mother that my uncle 
painted longago. Do you know you are very like it? I am not only 
the heir to his fortune, but also to his hopeless love. It is my heri- 
tage, like him, to live here alone, surrounded. by all the luxuries that 
wealth can bestow, but longing in vain after those higher joys that 





love alone can give. No, Bertha, do not turn away. It was not my 
intention to make you the confidante of my inmost thoughts, but now 
you must hear me. To confess my love for you, and to hear from 
your lips the words that should decide my lot in life, was the object 
of my return to Covington. But fate has willed it should be other- 
wise, and—we are separated!” 

She looked down a moment, then raising her eyes, all radiant with 
truth and love, she stepped quickly toward me, and, laying her hani 
upon my arm, she said in a low but decided tone: 

“No, we are not separated, nor can we ever be. My heart has 
long been yours; at your side, and at yours alone, has life for me any 
value!” 

I could make no reply. My heart was too full. I could not realize 
that all I had hoped for, and had thought lost forever, was about to 
become a reality. But, as I held her hand in mine, I forgot that I 
was weak and maimed for life; I remembered only that a dark cloud 
had threatened to envelop me in its sombre shadow forever, and that 
now, through her love, all was clear and bright. 

It was a blissful hour, and, when the venerable minister laid his 
hands on us, and gave us his blessing, our happiness seemed to be 
complete. 

Then came our first interchange of confidence. I told her of 
Aurora Richland—of my vain endeavors to win her heart, and to con- 
vince myself that I loved her. I pictured to her my frame of mind at 
that time—how I was deceived in myself, and how her lovely image 
appeared before me at the decisive moment, She answered me with a 
smile and a tear. When we separated, I asked her, nat beeause I 
doubted her love, but that I might hear her once more protest it: 

“ Are you sure, Bertha, that you will never regret your promise— 
that you will be content with a man at your side who is a cripple, and 
so many years older than yourself? ” 

She fixed her large, soft eyes upon me, and the words she spoke 
set my heart forever at rest. 

My hopes and dreams have been more than realized. A few weeks 
later I led her as my wife into the old manor-house, where her moth- 
er’s portrait had long awaited her. Of all the blessings Heaven has 
ever given me—and I have had my share—she is the greatest. 
Through her love reconciled to fate, we make the journey of life to- 
gether, with our eyes fixed on the beacon-star that leads to a brighter 
and better hereafter. 


IV. 


The summer had hardly passed, when I received an tnusually long 
letter from my sister. She was not in the habit of writing frequently, 
and, as she had written me only a few weeks before, on the occasion 
of my marriage, I broke the seal with no little curiosity. It contained 
sad news, but it enabled me to understand a character that had been 
to me an enigma and a mystery. 

“ We know now,” my sister wrote, “why Aurora Richland was so 
indifferent in her manner toward you, and why she remained invariably 
cold, in spite of all the adulation she received wherever she went. The 
secret of her life is disclosed. 

“ A short time ago, one of the city papers contained a notice of 
the death of a young New-Yorker, named Hudson, who died recently 
of the yellow fever, in Chili. She loved him, but, as he was not 
wealthy, her father objected to their union. They, however, had 
sworn eternal fidelity, and, in the hope of returning a rich man, to 
claim Aurora’s hand, he went to South America. She read the notice 
of his death in the paper. Her grief threw her into a fever, to which, 
in spite of every thing that could be done fur her, she succumbed in a 
few days. Poor Aurora Richland!” 

Bertha read the letter with me, and tears filled her eyes as she 
said, feelingly : 

“The world called her proud and cold, and yet how much warm, 
self-sacrificing leve was concealed beneath her apparent haughtiness! 
How much fidelity and patience beneath her seeming indifference! 
How very differently we should judge many, if we knew the history of 
their inner life—if we knew how often the glare of wealth conceals an 
anxious, bleeding heart!” 

We mourned her early death, and never will her memory be effaced 
from our recollection. 

Years have passed since then, and the old Virginia mansion, whose 
wide halls and spacious chambers were once deserted and silent, has 
become the abode of ahappy household; and when children’s lips whis 
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per, in accents low and soft, the name of him who passed long, joyless 
years within these walls—when little hands lay fresh wreaths, that 
they themselves have bound, upon his grave, then we thank kind 
Heaven that ours has been a happier lot! 





PILOTS AND BOATS OF NEW-YORK HARBOR. 





HE first Christian pilot who ever appeared off Sandy Hook was 

- Hendrick Hudson. This was something like two hundred and 
sixty years ago. At the time, he was in search of the “ Northeast” 
or the “Northwest” passage; he didn’t care which, for he was 
authorized, by the respectable company of merchants who employed 
him, to work his ship into a newly-discovered harbor, on his own 
judgment, all insurance policies to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
For the century and a half following, the piloting-business was of but 
little importance ; but, after that time, the commerce of New-York 
City began to attract some attention, and there were men who lived on 
Staten Island and the Jersey shores who used to take advantage of 
the occasionally-appearing vessel, to help it into safe anchorage, though 
the people about Barnegat, even at that early day, as now, were best 
paid if the vessel didn’t get into safe harbor, but struck on the shoals 
in their vicinity. Gradually, with the demand, there grew up an 
organized system of pilotism, and, at the present day, there exist asso- 
ciations which, for perfect equipment and efficiency, are unsurpassed 
by similar interests in any other part of the world. 

When pilotism in our own harbor was without rivalry, and ships 
were dependent upon one association for assistance, they were con- 
ducted on rather loose principles, and, it is said (probably it was a 
scanda!), that the pilots would sometimes leave vessels signalling, and 
possibly firing cannon to attract attention, for a half day, before they 
were taken in charge—and, certainly, it is true that in those “ good 
old times” an arriving ship was but seldom greeted by a friendly hail, 
until her mast-heads were fairly seen from some snug quarters near 
the shore ; but all this is changed. 

Pilots, instead of “hugging the coast,” are now constantly on the 
watch at sea.. The beautiful trim-built crafts are riding its sunlit 
surface, or ploughing deep into storm-vexed waves, not only scores but 
hundreds of miles from land, acting as guardian-angels to lead into 
safety the rich argosies that come filled with the treasures of foreign 
climes ; and, while thus in pursuit of legitimate business, they some- 
times come across vessels which have stranded, and, by their ad- 
mirable courage, rescue the already half-wrecked ship, and bring it 
safely into port. 

Our New-York harbor pilot-boats are in form, and for all practical 
purposes, finished yachts. They are, probably, the very perfection of 
maritime ship-building. To American mechanical ingenuity, left un- 
trammelled by tradition or law, and only inspired by the determina- 
tion to accomplish the greatest possible successes, are we indebted 
for these naval triumphs. It was really a New-York harbor pilot-boat, 
so far as its shape and construction were concerned, that eclipsed, in 
graceful proportions and superior speed, the aristocratic fleet that 
once met in the harbor of Cowes, and in one day broke down a tra- 
dition of centuries that England was “ mistress of the seas.” 

A pilot-boat of the first class, complete, costs from eighteen to 
twenty thousand dollars—they vary in length from fifty to seventy 
feet, and measure from sixty to one hundred and thirty tons. They 
have a comfortably-furnished cabin, and a place forward for stowage 
of property belonging to the vessel. In plain, straight-forward sail- 
ing, and under the most favorable circumstances, these “‘ winged mes- 
sengers have made twelve miles an hour. 

Each boat has a keeper, who is held strictly responsible regarding 
his duties, who is to keep it in perfect sailing-order, and take com- 
mand of it when no pilots are present. There is always a pilot-boat 
cruising in sight of Sandy Hook (changed every four days), the duties 
of which are to relieve pilots from vessels outward-bound, and to take 
pilots to vessels desiring to enter the harbor, that have escaped the 
searching vision ef those on the lookout far at sea, In the various 
dangerous duties performed by these pilots, some have been lost—the 
details of how these melancholy accidents have happened, rest with 
the dead at the bottom of the sea; but no true pilot, in speaking of 
them, will ever admit of but one solution, that the pilot-boat in the 
darkness and storm was run down by some vessel; that a pilot-boat 














could be wrecked in the open sea, no matter what may be the conflict 
of the elements, they will not admit, or even deem possible. 

The pilots, as a class, are a generously-disposed and a noble-hearted 
set of men; they are proud of their business, and are keenly sensible 
regarding any thing that would injure them in public estimation. 
They combine many of the best qualities of the thorough seaman with 
business-habits acquired by their necessary intercourse with mercan- 

tile men. At least three-fourths of their time in the open air, invig- 
orated by uninterrupted sunshine, or hardening under the discipline 
of the stormy sea, but almost always out-of-doors, they are hardy in 
constitution, and full of animal spirits. Several philosophers have 
spent much time in trying to find an old newsboy; but who, we would 
ask, ever saw a young pilot? Judging from our observation, we pre- 
sume they are born middle-aged and substantial men, with red cheeks, 
bright eyes, and florid complexions. Most of their time at sea, they 
have vet the most excellent ideas of the comforts of domestic life 
ashore. They fix up their houses with all the care for conveniences 
that distinguishes a first-rate ship, where there is a place for every 
thing, aud every thing has its place. If they have a picture, it is 
always a cosy landscape, with a distant view of the sea, with a little 
whitened sail flashing on the horizon; else it is a harbor-scene, with 
a pilot-boat in full rig, sailing with the wind, the water, in one thready 
jet, flashing from the bow, while near by is a large merchantman that 
fills up the background, the waves dashing against its sides as if they 
were rocks, suggesting a huge monster that has been grunting and 
groaning and laboring in its voyage across the Atlantic, and was now 
taking a profound rest—a rest that was laboriously hard and pro- 
foundly perfect. 

People who have been at sea, especially (if they don’t enjoy it) 
remember the pleasing cry on shipboard that the pilot-boat is in 
sight; this is the first olive-branch presented that lets you know 
land has appeared. How the sea-sick ones lean over the side 
of the vessel, to catch a first glimpse of the answering signal that 
is just recognized flashing above the waves! presently the top of the 
sail, and then the whole vessel, appears in sight. Meantime, if you are 
on a steamer, the huge engine, that has steadily wrought with such un- 
tiring energy day and night, stops its work as if there was something 
in the pilot-boat that had paralyzed its huge arms of iron and heart of 
fire—or, if it is a ship, she “heaves to,” and becomes for the time 
a helpless thing on the buffeting waves! 

The boat comes nearer and nearer; you can at last distinguish the 
pilot and his attendants ; presently the boat is “aside,” the little yawl 
is launched, and in another moment the pilot is over the “ bulwark,” 
and on the “ quarter-deck ;” he says a word to the captain, possibly 
hands a “late paper” to some one of the passengers, and then takes 
his place beside the wheel. The order follows, “ Fill away!” and the 
vessel starts, as if invigorated with new life, and apparently conscious 
that its voyage is near a successful end. 

A pleasant story is told, illustrating the generous rivalry and thor- 
ough seamanship of the pilots. Two boats, representing the opposing 
interests of New York and New Jersey, endeavored at the same time 
to reach a merchant-ship, which had signalled for a pilot. One of the 
boats was approaching the ship's bows; the other was coming from 
an opposite direction toward the ship’s stern, with all the chances of 
success against it. There was a fine breeze blowing at the time, and 
the ship was crowded with passengers, who, with the crew, took a lively 
interest in the struggle. Swiftly came the pilot-boats, like two im- 
mense gulls, sweeping from different directions toward some rich morsel 
on the wave. The boat on the bow of the ship had every advantage— 
the spectators unanimously ran toward where they supposed was the 
winner—when the ingenious rival, much to the surprise, and with the 
admiration of all, ran across the ship’s stern, put the pilot-boat’s 
shroud against the spanker-boom of the ship, and, by this means, 
climbed up and reached the coveted deck, before his rival could even 
fairly get alongside. The conquest, so gallantly achieved, was 
greeted by loud cheering, in which even the discomfited pilot heartily 
joined. 

In an adventurous life more than half spent, we have had many 
pleasant experiences, but an invitation to enjoy the hospitalities and 
pleasures of a trip at sea in a pilot-boat and with the pilots, is not 
among them—and we say this with deep regret—whether it is that 
our brain is hung like a well-made compass, to be ever shaking and 
trembling and twisting on shipboard, we know not—but so it is. The 
spanking breeze, the swift run in the scudding but harmless storm, 
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the terrible excitement of being involved in the elements, when the 
sky and sea seem to mingle with each other, and vibrating with thun- 
der, and made livid with fire, yet all the while conscious of safety, such 
a pleasure has not been ours, and we shall die regretting it—regretting 
that we cannot run down to Sandy Hook, and then off on the open 
ocean with our New-York harbor pilots. 





GLEANINGS FROM MY COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. 


II. 
HOUGH index-learning turns no student pale, 
It holds the eel of science by the tail.—Pore. 

Scorus, Joun Duns, died at the age of thirty-four, and yet he had 
found time to compose works which fill twelve volumes in folio.— 
Coleridge. 

Sprvoza.—From the last letter published in his works, it appears 
that he began to suspect the premises of his philosophy.—J6. 

Brste.—Intense study of the Bible will keep any writer from be- 
ing vulgar in point of style.—Jb. 

Buinpyess.—Aldrovandus speaks of a sculptor who, though he 
had been blind for ten years, yet made a perfect marble statue of Cos- 
mo II. de Medicis. Bartholin mentions a blind sculptor of Denmark, 
who distinguished different colors and kinds of wood by the sense of 
touch. Dr. Bew says that one John Metcalf, who became blind at a 
very early age, was a good road-surveyor.. Democritus is said to have 
put out his own eyes, so that he might think more intensely. Dr. 
Saunderson, of Cambridge University, England, who was deprived of 
sight in infancy, could distinguish genuine from false Roman medals, 
when the eye could not; could tell when the sun was behind a cloud; 
and could distinguish one-fifth of a musical tone, and judge accurately 
of the size of a room. 

Surerstition.—Because the squeaking of a rat happened to be 
heard at the moment when Minucius, the dictator, appointed Caius 
Flaminius his general of the horse, the people obliged them both to 
quit their posts, and appointed others in their stead. 

Sacritece.—The man who stole the sanctus bell from the high 
altar of Worcester Cathedral was flayed alive, and his skin is said to 
have been used to cover the north door of the cathedral. 

Seat or tne U. S.—Sir John Prestwich, an English baronet, sug- 
gested the device to John Adams in 1779, and it was adopted in 1782. 

Cuvurcnrarps.—The north side of churchyards, in Ireland, is most- 
ly unoccupied. “It is regarded as unlucky,” says Archbishop Whate- 
ly, “to be buried there. The idea originated from the fact that one 
would be less likely to obtain the passing prayers of surviving neigh- 
bors, since that side was the most remote from the entrance.” 

THE EARLIEST BOOK extant which contains the name of the pub- 
lisher and printer and the date (1457), is a beautiful edition of the 
Latin Psalter, published by Faust and Schoeffer, Mentz. 

Kissine.—In ancient Rome the nearest friend of a dying person 
received, by a kiss, his soul, as it escaped through the lips at the last 
expiration. 

Tacitursity.—Voltaire attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards 
to the universal horror occasioned by the Inquisition. 

Horne Tooxg, being asked by George III. if he ever played at cards, 
replied, “ Please your Majesty, Iam so little acquainted with court- 
cards, as not to know a king from a knave.” 

Preacuine.—There was little preaching in England before the Ref- 
ormation. A priest might have left off the sermon twenty Sundays, 
and never been blamed.— Latimer. , 

Litigation.—In 1865, the Supreme Tribunal of Madrid gave final 
judgment in a suit which had been in litigation for two hundred and 
forty years. The suit involved the succession to the inheritance of 
Pizarro. 

Jerrreys.—In his portrait, this infamous judge has, at first sight, the 
countenance of a highly-sensitive, reflective person, with handsome 
features and an expression of refined melancholy. Close scrutiny re- 
veals, however, something cruel as well as melancholy in the heavy 


eyes. 

Gop anp THe CommonwEaLta.—An old Cavalier, looking at a Crom- 
wellian coin, and seeing on one side, “ God with us,” and on the other, 
“The Commonwealth of England,” said, “I perceive that God and the 
Commonwealth are on different sides.” 





MSS. on human skins, Mexican or Peruvian, are occasionally found. 
One, in the Library of Vienna, is beautifully executed in colored fig 
ures ; another, in the Library of Dresden, is a fragment of a history of 
the Incas of Peru. 

Pronouns.—In the Bengalee, an honorary pronoun is used in ad 
dressing superiors, and one, denoting inferiority, in addressing infe- 
riors. 

Dipyrmvs, the grammarian, wrote so many books (3,500), that he 
could not remember them. He was nicknamed Bibliolathas, book- 
Sorgelting. 

Movurninc.—When Hephestion died, Alexander the Great caused 
the battlements of the walls to be thrown down, that the very cities 
might seem to mourn by losing their ornaments, 

Jews.—After the eighth century, we find the Jews in high and 
merited favor with the Moorish and subsequently with the Christian 
kings of Spain. In several instances, they filled the office of prime 
minister. 

Sus Rosa, under the rose ; some say it should be under the rows, 
that is, the old-fashioned projection of the second story of houses, 
where the old folks sat, while the young folks were making love under 
the projection. Another explanation is, that Cupid gave a rose to 
Harpocrates, the god of silence. Hence the northern nations sus- 
pended a rose over the upper end of the table when the conversation 
was to be private. 

ApvLTERATED Foop.—Dr. Pearson stated before the British Associ- 
ation that, in London, salt and refined lump sugar were the only arti- 
cles of manufactured food which were not adulterated. 

Pork was regarded by the ancients as fit only for artisans and ath- 
letes, yet they ate the hedgehog, donkey, cat, dog, and horse. 

Raw Troors.—‘ I have found,” says Lord Wellington, “that raw 
troops, however inferior to old ones in manceuvring, may be superior 
in downright hard fighting with the enemy.” 

Prayer or AppacapaR, A Persian Doctor.—“ O God, pardon my 
sins, but if Thou thinkest me worthy of some punishment, let me be 
raised blind at the day of resurrection, lest I should blush to appear 
in the number of Thy saints ! "—Bayle. 

Sr. Macarre was so shocked at having killed a louse, that he en- 
dured seven years’ penance amid the thorns and briers of a forest.— 
D Israeli. 

Lrpraries.—Nicholas V. laid the foundation of the Vatican library 
in 1147; Bury, Bishop of Durham, founded the first public library in 
England in 1341. In 1364 the Royal Library of France contained only 
twenty volumes. The only classical works in Melanchthon’s library 
were Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and Ptolemy. 

Eritepsy.—The ancients were afraid of epileptics; they imagined 
that their spittle would communicate their disease, and therefore they 
treated them as madmen.— Bayle, 

Tue Puorcipes.—Aischylus says that the five daughters of Phor- 
cys had but one eye between them, which they passed from hand to 
hand, apparently as we do an opera-glass. 

Detrnit.—In order to find out the centre of the earth, Jupiter 
caused two eagles to fly from the same spot, one eastward, and the 
other westward. Their place of meeting, which was over the oracle 
of Delphi, was the centre of the earth. In memory of this event, the 
Delphinians placed two eagles in the Temple of Apollo.— Bayle. 

Animats.—Pereira contends that they have neither intelligence nor 
feeling. Montaigne argued that they have both, and even a soul. 
Descartes allows them feeling. The automatism of animals was the 
fashionable philosophy of the Cartesians and Jansenists, and was at 
one time all the rage in France. Leibnitz hesitates to admit the supe- 
riority of man over animals. He thinks that some brutes are decidedly 
superior to some men. He believed that all animals had immortal souls. 

Retigious Orrerines.—The Hindoo, however poor, or deeply in 
debt, does not remove his grain from the threshing-floor till he has 
taken out a portion for the gods. 

Goop Fripay.—When Lord Mansfield wished to hold a court on 
Good Friday, Sergeant Davy told him that he would be the first judge 
to do so since Pontius Pilate. 

Retics.—Among those exhibited at Jerusalem are a bit of the fin- 
ger of the Holy Ghost, the nose of a seraphim, the nail of a cherub, 
a rib of Christ, a phial of St. Michael’s sweat when he was fighting 
against the devil, and the hem of Joseph’s garment.—J Israeli. 

Ipters and vagabonds were plunged by the ancient Germans into 
the mire of their marshes, and left to perish. 
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MITHRIDANES AND NATHAN. 





ATHAN, a wise man, who had nursed with care 
A tree of trade that bore sufficient coin, 
Cared not alone for self, but thought to share 
His wealth with others; so at once to join 
His thought to action, where the chief roads crossed 
He reared a palace, fair and white as frost. 


Here, food he laid, and smooth wine made to flow 
For all who came from either east or west; 
Beggars were not too base for him to know, 
And each was served as an invited guest; 
And when at last there broke the parting day, 
He doled them gifts, and saw them on their way. 


From these mere springs, his fame in rivers flowed, 
And proud Mithridanes, not taking heed 
That charities for praise of men corrode 
And lose their virtue, thought the same good deed 
He too might do and win as high renown, 
For Nathan’s name was better than a crown. 


So he too built a palace wide and high, 
And clad it with the banners of his land ; 
The prosperous towers grasped the golden sky, 
The fragrant fountains tossed on either hand; 
And this, and Nathan’s palace, seemed to be 
Let down from heaven for deeds of charity. 


But proud Mithridanes was envious still, 
As Nathan’s name was held above his own, 
And soon he willed to go to him and kill 
The generous man, that he, and he alone 
Through the broad world might gain the fame he could 
For large munificence and doing good. 


See how vile Envy may mislead our hearts, 
And feed us with unpalatable sin! 
Mithridanes for Nathan’s door departs, 
And reaching it, with peace is welcomed in; 
Even a parrot, up a stairway heard, 
Stabs at his envy with its friendly word. 


But ere the hospitable roof was won, 
He overtook an ancient on the road. 
“ Tell me how near my journey may be done; 
I go to Nathan and his praised abode.” 
“T am his servant,” said the old man gray, 
“T shall ride forward with you on your way.” 


This man was Nathan, though unknown to him 
Whose deadly purpose slumbered in his breast ; 
And often in the park, as day waned dim, 
They met thereafter, one with gloom oppressed, 
And talked of Honor and her favorite few, 
Till from the commerce wealth of friendship grew. 


Here on the root-veined soil-flesh of the world, 
The comer told the white-beard that he sought 
The murder of his rival—that, fast furled, 
No more the name of Nathan should be canght 
And banner-like o’er hill and vale be sent 
As the most wise and most benevolent. 


“T shall see to it you are gratified,” 
Meek Nathan said, “ for at the bud of day, 
Your foe will walk these time-ringed trees beside, 
And you may fall on him, and be away 
Before his death is bruited; lest in wrath 
They should pursue you, flee the mountain-path.” 


At morn went forth the guest to slay the host, 
And saw the old man walking mid the trees, 
~~ The friend he of all others loved the most. 
“Lo, Iam Nathan! great Mithridanes ; 
Here where the heart is pierce me to the hilt ; 
Pause not with fear, but slay me if thou wilt.” 


Then at his feet the guest fell prone with tears: 
“ My dearest father, I am proud and base; 
Forgive me, for remorse in after-years 
Will rack me, when I think upon thy face! 
No more my envy makes a foe of thee, 
For I behold thy vast humility.” 


“ Arise!” said Nathan. “Though I do forgive, 
I need not, for in wishing to excel, 

You have done nothing wrong. Proud monarchs live 
Who, to be great, have thought it wise and well 

To slay whole armies on the field of strife ; 

But you have only sought my humble life.” 


The pleasant jewel of good Nathan’s face 
Shone with the inborn lustre of his soul, 
And when the other stood up in his place 
With full forgiveness round his neck he stole 
His amicable arms. Thus malice passed, 
And peace had triumphed in its stead at last. 


Humility is the excess of love 
We have for others—if that be excess 
Which He, who for our help, came from above 
And wore our humbler nature, loved to bless ; 
But Envy is the coward side of Hate, 
And all her ways are bleak and desolate. 





EASTERN SPAIN. 
THIRD PAPER. 


HE city of Alicante is a pleasing place, the rival of Malaga in 
wines, and enjoying an active trade at home and abroad by sea, 
regular lines of steamers now connecting it with Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Port Vendres, and Marseilles. Railroad communication will give it 
great prominence in due time. Its wines and conserves are already 
reaching New York in very considerable quantities, and meet with 
great favor here as well as in Europe. - 

Fourteen miles southwest of Alicante is Elche, a fine old town of 
Roman origin, now famous not only for the rich country around it, 
but for its exportation of dates and palm-leaves and its tanneries and 
manufactories of soap. Here is, indeed, an African landscape. Place 
a fine river in its midst, animate the scene with caravans of camels, 
and you are in Egypt. The long avenues of tall palm-trees, the flat 
roofs of the closed houses where the inhabitants seek shelter and rest 
from the heat, the cacti and aloe-trees bordering the roads, all an- 
nounce the neighborhood of Africa, which was separated from Spain 
only by a blow from the club of Hercules, as the classic myth 
relates. 

We have not time to visit the famous factories at Alcoy, on the 
north of Alicante, where the paper for papelitos, or cigarettes, is 
made in such quantities, but push onward to the old province and town 
of Murcia, where the natural verdure is scarcely less luxuriant than in 
Valencia. The sky is always clear and beautiful. For eight months 
in the year there is not a drop of rain, but, to make up for this, the 
atmosphere, which is so burning by day, is full of penetrating humidity 
by night. The Murcian is not so active and intelligent as his Valen- 
cian neighbor, and yet he hasa noble city, with fine edifices, and some 
excellent factories of gunpowder, pottery, and silken wares. Doctor 
Sangrado would have been delighted with the Murcians, for they drink 





extravagant quantities of ice-water, and bleed themselves upon the 
slightest pretext. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the galera—a four-wheeled wagon 
without springs, with an awning drawn over a top frame. This ve- 
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hicle, compared with which the old-fashioned Conestoga wagon was a 
palace, is filled almost entirely with bags of grain and cases of goods. 


VIEW OF ALICANTE. 


| 





This easy termination of such a night is not reserved for all, and 
the robber-legends of the Spanish mountains even excel those of Italy, 


The passenger must take his chances among them for sound limbs as | with more sombre and gloomy accompaniments to add horror to their 


well as for shelter over roads of fearful ruggedness. A very lasting 
impression of one phase of Spanish life will be obtained by taking 
passage in a galera along the banks of the Segura River, that flows 
through Murcia. A few years ago this was almost the only means of 
conveyance to Carthagena. The thumping and bumping to that classic 


| 


| 
| 


recital. 

Thus far have we conducted our good friend the reader, pioneering 
him through what are literally the garden regions of the Spanish 
Peninsula, and extending our journey from the southern frontier of 
France well into the depths of the mountains on the way to Granada. 


old city founded by the Carthaginians, and once the great naval port | Our companions have been artists and writers of distinction, and, 


of Spain in the days of her maritime glory, were bad enough; but, be- 


from the glimpses that they have given us, and which we have been 


yond it, and beyond the picturesque town and castle of Lorcha, one | able to get, independently, of these beautiful provinces, we may rightly 
of the outposts of the Sierra Nevada, the trial exceeded all descrip- conjecture what Spain would be when once restored to tranquillity and 


tion. 
ance from Carthagena to Granada; but now the steamer to Malaga, and 
improved mountain-roads, have vastly lightened the trip. 

What it is to the overland traveller may be conjectured from the 
accompanying illustration. 

These ventas, or roadside inns, are not much more than mountain 
wine-shops, and in Spain, which is not, proverbially, the land of good 
cooking or of perfect security, the traveller sometimes meets with 
strange customers, and equally strange viands, in such places. 

Another of Doré’s compatriots describes his experience of a halt 
at a venta thus: “Our supper consisted of a soup made of oil as 
rancid as possible, and a sort of olla podrida composed of pieces of 
kid’s flesh, cut small and floating in a sauce of thin substance, but 
heavily doctored with pimento, saffron, and pepper. The silence of 
the repast was broken only by the inquiries of the two gitanos con- 
cerning my pistols, which appeared to interest them greatly. They 
wanted to know whether the weapons were of English or French 
manufacture, so I gave them all desired information on that score. 
The result of their investigation was that, when they left the table, I 
heard one of them saying to the other, in low tones: ‘ Cuidado, que 
tiene este buenas pistolas!’ Notice, what fine pistols he has! I then 
retired, i. ¢., I threw myself, dressed as I was, on a sufficiently dirty- 
looking bed, after bracing the bedstead against the door of my sepa- 
rate room ; left my lighted candle burning ; placed my pistols cocked 
on a chair, within instant reach, and slept.” 





} 
} 


Not long since, it took a week to go by this route and convey- | good government. 


And yet we have but turned over a few pages in the great volume 
of Spanish splendor and renown. Even pursuing the route where we 
now pause, we might— 

** Explore those regions where the flinty crest 
Of wild Nevada ever gleams with snows, 
Where in the proud Alhambra’s ruined breast 
Barbaric monuments of pomp repose ; 
Or where the banners of more ruthless foes 
Than the fierce Moor flew o'er Toledo's fane.” 

But Granada and the Alhambra; Toledo, Seville, and the region 

of the Guadalquiver; Cadiz, Malaga, and the western coast of Spain— 


| would each furnish teeming topics, and Madrid, the capital, is a world 


in itself, quite as original and peculiar, in its way, as London or Paris. 

What chapters could be devoted to the relics of Moorish conquest 
alone, the glowing pens of Washington Irving and Prescott, in our 
literature, and of a gifted host in other lands, have brilliantly dis- 
closed. 

The chivalric, maritime, and colonizing history of Spain, is “rich 
beyond compare.” The story of “ Rodrigo of Bivar,” the national 
champion that— 

“ Mighty thunder-bolt of war 
Mirror bright of chivalry, 
Ruy, my Cid Campeador—” 
would alone supply the pencil of Doré and the best descriptive pen 
with endless material. * 
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VENTA DEL BAULIIT 


ESTANCO TABAC 


THE GALERA ARRIVING AT AN 


In contemplating this abundance, we arrest our steps, and venture 
no farther for the moment beyond the limits of that favored eastern 
division of the Peninsula which singularly combines Nature’s most 


lavish luxuriance with the spirit of industry, enterprise, and repub- | 


licanism. The fine tissues, cottons, and silks of Valencia; the wool- 
lens of Catalonia and Aragon; the linens of Galicia; the tanneries 
and leather of Seville, Cordova, Ferrol, and Vittoria; the steel and 
cutlery of Toledo; the barilla, dried and fresh fruits, wines and bran- 
dies, olives and olive-oil, corkwood, and beautiful dyes and varnish of 
the east and south, with the fuel and metals, including quicksilver, 
lead, and cobalt; the salt, the skins, and the fine wool found in nearly 
every province, would seem to be resources from which Spain, with 
her twenty-two millions of population, counting her colonies and their 
wondrous wealth, could draw vast prosperity and power. Mr.§. S. 
Cox, in his “Search after Sunbeams,” speaks thus about the elements 
of wealth in Eastern Spain: 

“Having now seen under my own eyes the principal irrigation 
works of Spain, I feel more competent to write about it. In Valencia, 
from the rivers Turia and Jucar, there are fifty-six thousand, eight 
hundred and ten acres under irrigation ; in Murcia, from the Segura, 
twenty-five thousand, nine hundred and fifteen; at Orihuela, from the 





Segura, fifty thousand, three hundred and eighteen; at Elche (place | 


of plumy palms), forty thousand and ten; Alicante, nine thousand, one 
hundred and thirty-nine ; at Granada, from the Darro and Genil, forty- 
six thousand, nine hundred and thirty acres. These works, whose re- 
sults at least I have witnessed, comprise nearly one-half of the irriga- 
tion area of Spain. The total quantity of irrigated land is three hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand, two hundred and sixty-nine acres. 
The best works are those of Valencia, Murcia, and Granada, They 
are the oldest, being made by the Moors about the year a. p., 800. 


On the Spanish conquest and division of land, the rules of the Sara- | 
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INN IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


cens about water were réestablished. Some of these works are made 
of masonry, in which rain is collected, as at Alicante. The principal 
rivers of Spain, like the Tagus and Guadalquivir, run to the sea with 
but little utility as motive or creative power. But almost any thing, 
and in any quantity, of vegetable beauty and utility, can be raised in 
Spain, with this water-power—peppers and peaches, apricots and ap- 
ples, olives and oranges, sugar and citron, cotton and corn, potatoes 
and pears’; and never less than two crops a year, and sometimes four! 
Of course, irrigation enhances the value of the land. In Castellon, 
good irrigated ground is seven hundred dollars per acre; dry ground, 
only fifty dollars. In Murcia, three thousand dollars per acre are given 
for the good ground there irrigated. In Valencia, it averages from 
one thousand to two thousand dollars per acre. Irrigation adds twelve 
hundred per cent. to the valuation of the land. The water is an arti- 
cle of léase, trade, sale, auction, for it is as indispensable as the 
land.” 





A LETTER FROM JAPAN. 
YeEppo, October 31, 1869. 

\ E left Shanghai in the Pacific mail-steamer New York, early on 

the morning of the 11th inst. At daylight we left the 
wharf, and before breakfast were well out of the Yangtse River. The 
weather was fine all the way to Nagasaki, where we arrived about 
half-past five on the morning of the 13th. We rose to see the en- 
trance, which is very beautiful, reminding me somewhat of the scenery 
of the Swedish lakes, but bolder. There is a round-topped, precipi- 
tous island named Pappenberg, which guards the entrance, and which 
is celebrated for the massacre of a number of Christian natives about 
two hundred years ago. That was the closing scene of the first act of 
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Catholie proselytism in Japan. Nagasaki was, from that time until Har- 
ris’s treaty, open only to the Dutch, who sank the question of religion, 
and who lived ona little peninsula called Desima, about the size of Abing- 
don Square, subject to very degrading espionage and restraint. The 
country round about is inhabited by the most warlike of the Japanese, 
who had the smallest opinion of the Hollanders, and who are not yet 
reconciled to the presence of foreigners under the new treaty relations. 
It is, therefore, still the most dangerous place for strangers, and as we 
arrived there on the occasion of the great autumnal holiday, we found 
the streets full of two-sworded men, all more or less drunk and dis- 
posed to be rude. Luckily nothing happened, although two fellows at 
one time seemed anxious to kick up a row by insulting my wife. We 
remained there for about thirty hours, staying at a very pretty villa on 
the hill overhanging the town, and commanding a fine view of the 
land-locked bay with its mountainous surroundings. 

Leaving Nagasaki we plunged almost immediately into a frightful 
head-sea, accompanied by a stiff gale which lasted all night. The 
ship, although very steady usually, jumped about ina most lively man- 
ner, and made sleep a mockery. We have since heard that the gale 
extended to some distance on the east side of Japan, where one of the 
Pacific mail-boats encountered it, and left one of her paddle-boxes for 
a souvenir of the meeting. Glad enough we were, about noon of the 
15th, to turn from the bleak sea into the shelter of the Straits of Si- 
monosaki, and to steam along in smooth water, between mountains 
and islets clad in evergreen. Japan seems to resemble England in 
having a warm oceanic current flowing by its southern coast, which 
produces the same moist climate, with a vegetation that is almost 
tropical in luxuriance. The hills are wooded to the water’s edge, as 
they are in Ceylon; the trees principally evergreens, with many oaks, 
and delicate-leaved maples—and with enough bamboos and palm-like 
ferns to remind one of the Malay archipelago. The Straits of Simo- 
nosaki are at the entrance of the “Inland Sea,” which is a succession 
of sounds between the island of Niphon and the outlying ones of 
Sikok, Kiusiu, ete. Unfortunately, owing to our detention by the 
gale, we passed the most beautiful parts during the night, but I saw 
enough by the shimmer of the moon to convince me that the praises 
of travellers have not been badly bestowed. 

I haven’t yet said any thing about the steamer. Well, the steamer 
herself is a splendid specimen of naval architecture—the skipper, a 
very worthy old fellow, and an excellent seaman—but the passenger 
arrangements, the table, and the attendance, are far from being what 
one is entitled to expect. The great number of Japanese passen- 
gers is a nuisance to the Europeans, but there are hundreds of the 
former to tens of the latter, and, as Paddy said of his pig that slept in 
nis best bed, “Sure that’s the gintleman as pays the rint.” The 
steamers require to be differently arranged for the trade, still the 
mail company’s people could hardly be expected to know that before- 
hand, and they must be allowed time enough to study the, question out. 
As for the table, it is simply detestable ; though the same money that 
is now spent would, under a proper system, produce a much more 
favorable impression on the stomachs and memories of the foreign 
passengers. 

After a voyage of about forty-eight hours from Nagasaki, we 
reached Hiogo, which is the seaport of Osaka. The scenery here is 
not so shut inas at Nagasaki. There is a background of fine moun- 
tains, with a gradual slope, ending in a fertile plain of rice-fields 
trending away toward Osaka. We visited some business friends, who 
live in a small Japanese house, so tiny that, when one stands up in the 
dining-room, one’s head is only prevented by a suddenly intervening 
ceiling from reaching up into the best bedroom. Here we were hos- 
pitably breakfasted, and shown the various lions of the place. There 
is a very picturesque waterfall high up among the hills, shaded by 
glorious old trees. Near byis a tea-house, where tourists can already 
buy very excellent bottled beer, and where the British and American 
“ Jack-tar” has scratched his name to his heart’s content. We passed 
many saki-mills, or distilleries of a spirituous liquor from rice, which 
is the vin du pays of Japan. It is a little startling, to persons who 
have been told that Japan is the last refuge of primeval innocence, to 
learn that nearly every adult Japanese is drunk after sundown; yet 
such is the fact, and, as most of them go about armed with two sharp 


swords, murders by men in liquor are of daily occurrence, and here in | 


Yeddo we are obliged to be at home early, for fear of accidents. Our 
revolvers are always close at hand. Apparently they have not yet 
begun to adulterate their liquor, and I am told that they rise the morn- 








ing after a drinking-bout without headache or other disagreeable me- 
mento; but, as they have already begun to imitate our glorious insti- 
tutions, by calling a congress and issuing paper-money, they may soon 
reach a tax of two dollars a gallon, be governed by a “ whiskey-ring,” 
and drink strychnine saki. 

Our trip from Hiogo to Yokohama occupied about thirty-six 
hours, and was smooth and pleasant. The autumn races were going 
on when we arrived, and we drove to the grand stand, but abandoned 
that mode of amusement after a trial of about fifteen minutes. The 
Yokohama community, as represented on the turf, seems to be com- 
posed of a few common-looking women, and a number of male cads in 
velvet coats, smoking short pipes. The best people were conspicuously 
absent. After we had been several days in Yokohama, which does 
not contain much of interest beyond the curio-shops, we decided to 
visit Yeddo. The drive from Yokohama is about eighteen miles, along 
the “ Tokaido,” the great highway of Japan, which for this distance 
is lined on both sides with houses and shops. In former days this 
road was much travelled by daimios with great trains of armed re- 
tainers, who were apt to attack and murder foreigners when they 
caught them, or to quarrel among themselves, for want of something 
better to do. Now that is all changed. The princes travel with less 
ostentation, while the presence of foreign carriages and faces ceases 
to excite remark. ‘i 

Not far from Yeddo we stopped to rest the horses, at a tea-house 
called “ Mei-yashki ” (the house of plums), to which is attached a very 
pretty garden. Every thing about this place was beautifully clean and 
neat, and we sat down on the mat floor of one of the pavilions, and 
were served with tea by pretty Japanese girls, who came to receive us 
at the gate, smiling their welcome of “Ohio,” or “ How d’ye do?” 
The ladies of our party were objects of intense curiosity to these 
damsels, who crowded around them, and, as a pretext for staying near 
at hand, served us with tea enough to have drowned us out. The 
lower classes in Japan seem always good-humored and polite, and 
scowls at foreigners are only found on the ill-conditioned faces of the 
“ samourai,” or two-sworded class. 

There is nothing striking in the streets of Yeddo, beyond great 
crowds of people, who do not, however, seem animated by the intense 
and plodding industry of the Chinese. One sees in the shops men and 
women, either listlessly idle, or amusing themselves with music or 
conversation or reading ; while in China every one appears engrossed 
all day in the pursuit of money enough to buy a meal. The shops are 
all open to the street ; the houses are low, with an upper story; and 
even the daimios’ palaces, of which there are many, are not imposing, 
as the best buildings are surrounded and hidden by the barracks of 
the retainers. It has been a surprise to me that a nation which is so 
scrupulously neat in its houses and temples should have such rough 
roads and such intolerable smells. Bad roads and bad smells appear 
quite in keeping with the general squalor and decay of China; but 
why should a Japanese, who will spend an hour a day in washing his 
own person, wear the same robe unchanged for a year at a time? 

The day after our arrival here, we drove out, after breakfast, with 
a mounted guard of ten yaconeens clattering behind us. Our first visit , 
was to Sheba—the memorial temples and tombs of the Tycoons. I 
must say that, on entering the grand avenue of old trees which leads 
up to the gates of the temples, one’s previous ideas of the Japanese 
are enlarged, and one is loath to give the name of barbarians to men 
who could create such splendid works of art as these monuments are. 
The general plan of the buildings and courts is of the well-known 
Chinese type; but every thing, from the selection of the wooded hill, 
on the side of which temple above temple rears its massive roof, to 
the burnished gilt pillars and doors of the entrances, and the coloring 
of the caves and cornices, tends to produce the most artistic effect and 
harmonious whole. The grotesque, which in Chinese architecture pre- 
dominates, has been here subdued by a happy union with Indian and 
Arabesque ornamentation, and, no doubt, also by a careful study of 
the beautiful forms of which Nature is so prodigal in Japan. There 
are galleries in these temples, open to the courts on one side, and on 
the other lined with carved panels and medallions of birds and flowers 
in high relief, and gorgeous, beyond description, with rainbow-colors, 
which appear as fresh to-day as when the artist painted them, more 
than a hundred years ago. At the innermost shrines themselves, lamps 
are always burning, and priests in full robes ever watching. Our 
guards had put off their helmets and swords at the outer door; here 
they took off their shoes, and only those of our party were allowed to 
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enter who did likewise. They describe the work on the walls and 
ceilings as even finer than that outside. From the door we could see 
the same wonderful union of brilliant colors toned down by carefully- 
screened light; and there was really a religious solemnity in the still- 
ness, which our voices seemed to break rudely. 

There are many of these temples within the grand enclosure; but 
we were told that the four which we visited were the best specimens. 
There is an exquisite finish in every thing, down to the embossed 
heads of the nails in the gateways. The trefoil—the crest of the 
Tokugawa clan, to which the Tycoons belonged—appears throughout 
in gold, in copper, in wood, in colors, in moulded clay. The amount 
of copper employed in various ways here must be enormous, for the 
roofs are tiled with solid plates of this metal, and it is said the Mika- 
do’s Government, in its need for money, will probably despoil these 
sacred structures of whatever is most readily convertible into cash. 
Driving away reluctantly from Sheba, we hurried on to Hamagdten, 
where are the private gardens of the emperor. A frame house in the 
European style stands at the head of a short avenue, and looks out on 
a park at the rear. This building was intended for a naval school, but 
was fitted up for the Duke of Edinburgh on his recent visit, and is 
now used for the reception of foreign ministers, etc. The furniture 
is poor and incongruous ; but the walls are hung with the most beau- 
tiful Japanese paper I ever saw. The gardens themselves do not 
amount to much ; but they border the sea, and, no doubt, are a pleas- 
ant resort for the Mikado and his court, when they, in common with 
less august personages, are troubled with the summer heat. 

From Hamagéten we drove to the hotel—a great, rambling con- 
cern, like an American sea-side house, which the Japanese built for 
the use of foreigners. It must have cost a great deal of money, and, 
with a limited custom, it must soon go to rack and ruin. It is charac- 
teristic of the Japanese that they rush at a new idea like a child at a 
new toy, and, with the instability of children, drop the notion for 
something else. The hotel is a mushroom affair, like their new Parlia- 
ment, their iron-clads, their armament of rifled guns, and all the rest 
of it. There is no permanency; they are spasmodic, particularly so 
during this great transition period, when their incoherent politics are 
trying to shape themselves. 

From the hotel we were taken around the castle of the emperor. A 
wide and deep moat has been cut for some miles, often through hills 
about one hundred and fifty feet high. The walls above, with their 
low towers and battlements, half hiding the castles and palaces within 
them, were quite imposing; and here and there maples and oaks grew 
on the ramparts, and hung over the walls, making the effect very pic- 
turesque. We passed here the spot where Ikamon-no-kami, the regent 
of the empire, was murdered in 1860. He had left his own residence 
in his norimon, or sedan-chair, and was proceeding with his retainers 
to his office in the palace opposite, when he was suddenly attacked by 
men in full armor, who sprang from Heaven knows where (for the 
ground is open all about), and who succeeded in carrying away his 
head. The real murderers have, I believe, never yet been discovered. 

We reached home late in the afternoon, very much fatigued with 
the work of our first day in Yeddo, and very glad to sit down to a 
cheerful dinner-table. Our residence is on a hill surrounded by beau- 
tiful evergreens, and forms part of the “ Temple of Vernal Fruits ”— 
a small shrine, which seems to have been rather neglected, as might 
be expected, when the tutelary deity had nothing better to offer his 
votaries than green apples, hard peaches, and other unripe spring 
fruits. The inhabited part of the house is, however, very pleasant. 








IS THE SUN INHABITED? 





M AMEDEE GUILLEMIN concludes his recentiy-published work 
mA -i.. onthe sun by discussing the question, “Is the sun inhab- 
ited?” 

The physical constitution of the sun, he says, is so adverse to the 
existence of animal life on its surface, that ihe question would be 
hardly worthy of consideration if it were not for the fact that some 
men of high scientific character have answered it in the affirmative. 
In so answering it, however, they have assumed that the known laws 
of physical phenomena which prevail upon the earth do not manifest 
themselves in the same way upon the solar globe, which may therefore 
be inhabited by living beings constituted differently from any on earth, 





rily be subjected. It was also believed by many philosophers, until 
recently, that the solar globe, or nucleus, was comparatively dark and 
cold, being separated and preserved from the radiating photosphere 
by a thick layer of cloud, endowed with the property of absorbing 
both light and heat. 

M. Guillemin opposes both these theories, and thinks there is no 
reason to believe that the laws of physical phenomena are different at 
the sun from what they are on earth, while he pronounces the hypoth- 
esis of a dark, cold nucleus no longer tenable under the light of late 
discoveries. He argues that the interposition of matter acting as a 
screen, either opaque, or endowed with very weak absorbing power fos 
light and heat—supposing its existence to be proved—would only set 
tle one thing, namely, that the internal nucleus is not heated by radia 
tion. But, if the photosphere is really in contact with the cloudy layer 
of the penumbra, it must transmit its heat by conduction; as it en. 
velops the solar globe entirely, it must heat it at every point of its 
surface, and, even if the conducting power were very slight, equilib- 
rium of temperature would, in time, be established in the whole mass, 
and this temperature cannot be lower than that of fusion. Gases are, 
it is true, very bad conductors of heat, but their conduction is not nil, 
and, its effects being accumulated for centuries, it is easy to see that 
equilibrium of temperature between the photosphere and the nucleus 
must be established. We must not forget, moreover, that gaseous 
matter gets heated throughout its mass by convection, or transporta- 
tion of the heated portions by circulation among the cooler portions ; 
and, unless we suppose it to be absolutely at rest, its heat must thus 
be propagated very rapidly. Now, the phenomena of the spots, their 
rapid transformations, the movements which these transformations 
must cause, either in the different layers of the photosphere, or in the 
deeper regions of the solar globe, appear to place beyond doubt the 
constant mixing of the different layers, by a continual interchange of 
heat. 

It is, therefore, extremely probable that the entire globe of the sun 
has a very high temperature throughout its mass—a temperature which 
surpasses the melting or boiling points of most of the elementary sub- 
stances of which spectral analysis has revealed the existence in its at- 
mosphere. At the same time, it is evident that the various concentric 
layers, of which the solar globe may be supposed to be formed, exert 
one upon the other considerable pressure, since we find that, at the 
surface itself, the intensity of gravitation is twenty-eight times as 
great as upon the earth’s surface; this pressure may hinder fusion to 
a certain extent, but not incandescence. But the hypothesis of a 
liquid incandescent—or even a gaseous—nucleus is the more probable. 

However that may be, it is absolutely impossible to understand 
how any living beings, animals or vegetables, could live in such condi- 
tions. It is all very well to conjure up a fantastic romance as to the 
kind of people who live in the sun, to imagine them dwelling ina kind 
of hot-house, and observing the sky through the openings produced by 
the spots, but that is mere imagination, and not science. 

True it is, that the physical constitution of the sun is yet too 
slightly investigated to enable any one to make an authoritative state- 
ment on this subject; we can only rely upon probabilities, but in 
doing so we must remain within the bounds of well-authenticated facts ; 
we must not, in order to favor any gratuitous hypothesis, imagine at 
will the existence of physical laws different from those which observa- 
tion and experiment have revealed. But this is the position taken up 
by those who believe that the sun may be inhabited. 

At any rate, there is one fact which they cannot get over, namely, 
the constancy of solar light and heat—the prodigious expenditure of 
light and heat which the thin envelope or photosphere certainly cannot 
suffice to produce, unless its incandescent state is kept up by heat 
from the interior of the sun’s mass, Whether we adopt the meteoric 
theory, or the transformation of gravitation into heat, we cannot sup- 
pose the internal nucleus of the solar globe to be at a low tempera- 
ture. 

In short, it appears extremely difficult to consider the sun as a 
globe, inhabited by organized beings; we have no idea what sort of 
life could exist in a medium at so high a temperature, All physiolo- 
gists agree that no terrestrial being cap exist ina temperature scarcely 
higher than one hundred degrees C., and it is not of one hundred de- 
grees but of one thousand and two thousand degrees of heat we must 
speak, when alluding to the strata of the solar globe immediately be- 
neath the photosphere. How can we conceive plants or animals living 


and able to endure the high temperature to which they must necessa- | in a temperature capable of melting metals ? 
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As a general rule, it is very true that, where life is possible, differ- 
ent kinds of organisms correspond to different physical conditions. 
Upon the earth itself it is so; there is, necessarily, harmony existing 
between the living being and the medium in which it lives. But even 
these conditions have their limits, as is proved by the paleontological 
history of our planet. In the earliest periods, life was absent; it was 
developed gradually, or progressively, while the atmosphere and the 
soil underwent physical modifications. 

Unless we fall back, then, to the superstitious ravings of times 
gone by, and believe in the existence of certain imaginary animals, ca- 
pable of living in fire, we cannot do otherwise than consider the sun 
as a globe upon or in which life is absolutely impossible. 





NEGRO PATOIS AND ITS HUMOR. 


ORCESTER defines patois to be a rustic dialect. It has out- 
grown that meaning. French, as spoken by the educated 
class in Montreal; Spanish in the best circles of Chili; Italian in 
Genoa; German as you recede from Hanover; and even English in 
the speech of the Chinese millionnaires of Victoria and San Francisco 
—as compared with the dialects of Paris and Madrid, Berlin, Rome, 
and Oxford—are patois, but surely they are at the farthest possible re- 
move from the rustic. Patois will have a more generic meaning when 
philologists tell us what it is in the organs of speech, or in the brain 
behind and above those organs, that makes English, or any other living 
language, always the same in variation and tone in the articulate 
sounds of any particular race—brogue in the Irishman, accent in the 
educated German, “ Pigeon Yankee” in the Chinaman, or gibberish— 
not to put too fine a point upon the word—in the native African ; 
why every Hebrew has a voice inclining to the nasal, and every Span- 
iard to the guttural? why there is a burr on the Scotchman’s tongue, 
and a frog in the throat of the London alderman? There is a world 
of knowledge in that direction, which science has to explore and re- 
veal in the future. 

In English, as ised by the negro, there is something decidedly in- 
digenous. His patois és rustic. It is also something else. It pos- 
sesses delicacy. There is no language more lucid. Emotions flow in 
a crystal stream through its simple forms. Meaning is never obscure, 
Force is never wanting. Shades of thought are defined. Emphasis 
rests in its place. It is, besides, abundantly humorous, Perhaps this 
is its characteristic. All over the world—in the slave-pens of Dahomey 
and the wife-market of Algiers, aniong the women-thinned plantations 
of Cuba and the smuggled wretchés on the coasts of Brazil—the hn- 
morous, in every variety, crops out in the negro’s speech. There is 
either no patois so capable of expressing the ludicrous, or no people 
using a patois so alive to the ridiculous. Nothing was more manifest 
during the rebellion. The keenest wit, the sharpest retorts, severest 
satire, and most amusing repartees, came from the negro. What, 
even of Sydney Smith’s, is more playful in turn of language than this ? 
“John,” asked an over-zealous chaplain of a “ contraband,” who had 
just begun to enjoy the freedom of camp-life—*“ John, have you found 
the Lord ?” 

“What's dat you ask, massa?” 

“ Have you found the Lord, John ?” repeated the chaplain. 

“Bless vou, massa,” replied John, “is de Lord lost?” 

Take also the reply of the gray-haired negro at Centreville, who, 
after his cabin and the cabins of his neighbors had all been appro- 
priated to army use by Worms, the quartermaster, was asked by a 
Methodist class-leader if it was not time, at his age, to be preparing 
for another world ? 

“Yes, massa,” was the response, “ tink it is time, for Cap’n Worms 
gwying to hab all dere is in dis world!” 

General Michler tells of a conversation he overheard going on out- 
side his tent during the “March to the Sea.” It was between the 
body-servant and cook. Both had come in late from sermon. The 
text was from the loaves-and-fishes miracle. ‘‘Can’t make out,” said 
the latter, “ how dat miracle was.” 

“Plain enough,” responded the former. 


“Don’t you see? Seven 


thousand loaves and five thousand fishes divided ’mong twelve ’postles ! 
Miracle was, <ley didn’t burst !” 

On the coast of Africa, there is noticeable the same tendency tow- 
ard the humorous in the very interchange of words the negro in- 


“foreman ” to go to the forest and cut him other than merchantable 
wood. The foreman, however, explains to his laborers that it must be 
“fat” wood, not all “ fat,” as would be the case were huge trunks of 
trees required, but “ half-fat,” meaning the larger limbs and younger 
growth, well trimmed of branches. Selecting the wood, he says, “ Dis 
one hab more fat dan t’other.” 

If the wind blows fresh, it is éalled “too much saucy ;” if the 
milk has not arrived for breakfast, it is “asleep;” and if a man go, 
even for a day, to a distance from home, “ he lib dere.” 

As an illustration of this last, take my friend Mr. Johnson, who 
brought John, his faithful Sierra-Leone body-servant, home with him 
to London, I called at the house his card indicated, and was told by 
John that Mr. Johnson did not live there. Supposing I had mistaken 
the residence, I inquired: 

“Can you tell me where he is living ?” 

“He lib at Manchester,” was the reply. 

“Oh, indeed! at Manchester! Can you favor me with his address 
there ?” 

“Me don’t know.” 

“Very disconcerting, very. Pray have you any idea whether he is 
likely to be in London again ? ” 

“Oh, yes. Dis evening.” — 

“This evening! And where do you think I am likely to find 
him?” 

“Oh, you will find him here /” 

“Here? Why, I understood you that he had left here, and was 
living at Manchester.” 

“Yes. Datis true. But he does not sit down at Manchester. He 
sits down here. When he is at home, he Jives here, and, when he is 
not at home, he does not /ive here.” 

But the Sierra-Leone native carries his literality still further. A 
friend once asked a negro from the Cape if his father were living, to 
which he received an affirmative reply. 

“Ts he very old?” 

“So, so; him ole past me!” Which my friend could easily be- 
lieve, a father being usually older than his son. 

“ And what does he du?” 

“ Him no do noting.” 

“Oh, he does nothing; does he live with you?” 

“No; him Jd in da church-yard.” 

Probably a sexton, whose office is no sinecure in Sierra Leone, my 
friend thought. Still he asked further: 

“Does he make graves ?” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. 
ground.” 

In like manner the fowls for dinner /id in the pot, the sugar Jibs in 
the pudding, the hat /’ds upon your head, the pen with which you are 
writing /ibs in-your hand, and your top-coat, when in use, /ibs upon 
your back. In short, the verb “ to live” corresponds, in the Sierra- 
Leone negro-patois, with our vérb “to be.” 

The native Liberian is even more literal than the Sierra-Leone 
negro. I say native Liberian, because the American colonists are 
among the best specimens of the colored race, and think and speak 
correctly, But the native does neither. He never reasons. Inference 
is alien to his nature. The adage, “ Obey orders, if you break own- 
ers,” he embodies. It would be useless, for example, to command 
him to “go and get the saddle.” Wherever the saddle might be, he 
would stop, though the groom held the horse waiting at the door, un- 
less you added, “ and come back with it.” It would be equally useless 
to ask to “ have tea served,” unless you added, “and milk and sugar.’” 
And then you would have one brought after the other, unless accom- 
panied by the request, “all at the same time,” or, in their own lan- 
guage, “go fetch ’em come ; both two ; one time!” 

This patois, barbarous as it seems, is adopted by every one on the 
African coast in speaking to the natives. Its idiom is peculiar. There 
are no particles. The words are pregnant with sententioys brevity. 
There is something about their very nakedness that tickles the fancy, 
and no one ever hears the speech for the first time without laugh- 
ter. In reference to something wanted, if at hand, but not of im- 
portance enough to warrant trouble, a leading Sierra-Leone merchant 
said to the native boy he had brought with him to England : 

“ No go far make trouble ; ’spose ’em lib dere ; your eye catch "em ; 
fetch em come ; both two, one time” —i. e., “Do not trouble yourself ; 
but, if they are at the place indicated, and your eye catches them, 


“ Him Ub in de grave—him /ib under- 





variably makes. 


No American sea-captain ever hired a Sierra-Leone 








bring them back wit’ you.” 
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Their use of the word catch merits notice. A traveller catches a 
town, the sun catches noon, children catch their ages, and a husband 
catches his wife. The word denotes, in their use of it, relative merit 
also : “ Dis one catch past t’oder one,” meaning, This is better than the 
other. 

“Past,” both as verb and adverb, does a deal of duty: “Him 
eld past you.” “Her handsome past mark.” “Me here dis morn- 
ing past before,” i. e., earlier than ever. “No hab past dat one,” 
i. e., I have no more than he. 

Even when meaning to be serious, the ludicrous in the negro’s lan- 
guage is close at hand. It is seen in the pulpit, listened to in family 
prayer, noticed in the government of children, and struggles to enter 
into the angriest contests. To an educated mind, this quick sight for 
the ridiculous becomes, in argument, an effective weapon. At the last 
session of the South-Carolina Legislature, a bill for preventing railroad 
accidents was under consideration. Mr. Jacob Piller, the colored 
member from Eutaw, opposed its passage. He spoke against it. His 
vote, at every stage, was recorded against its passage. Lobbyists were 
bribed by his money to work against it. All would not do, however. 
The bill was certain to pass. As a last effort, he resorted to ridicule, 
and, at the moment before the yeas and nays were ordered, moved and 
carried an amendment, that, “‘ when two trains noticed each other ap- 
proaching a junction, each should come to a full stop, and that neither 
should start till the other had crossed the point of junction.” 

Professor Peters, of Hamilton College, went to Iowa to observe the 
late eclipse. Having mounted his instruments, he distributed among 
some extemporized assistants the special work each was to do during 
the occultation. To an old negro he committed the oversight of a large 
poultry-yard. He was to stand still, remain speechless, keep his atten- 
tion undistracted, observe how geese, turkeys, ducks, and hens, were 
each variously affected, and report at the conclusion. 

“ Well, Cato,” asked the professor, as the turn came for the poul- 
try-yard report, “ how was it?” 

“ Beats de debbil,” said the negro. ‘“ When de dark come, goose 
squat down, turkey fly up apple-tree, and chicken run for de hole in 
barn. How long you know dis ting was a-comin’, ’fessor ?” 

“More than a year,” replied the professor. 

“Beats de debbil,” responded Cato. “Here you, way in New 
York, knowed a year ago what dese chick’ns was gwine to do dis 
berry afternoon, and you nebber see de chick’ns afore nudder.” 

Many years since, in a country village of Massachusetts, Roberts, 
a colored man, on the ground of having been recently converted at a 
protracted meeting, came for a subscription toward an overcoat, of 
which he was sadly in need. A dollar was given him. Old Roxy, our 
fat cook, shook her head, but said nothing. Before spring, Roberts 
was arrested and convicted of larceny. When Roxy heard of it, she 
exclaimed, “ Now, massa, you just remember dat, and never gib money 
to any nigger what gets pious in de winter.” 

Among the gambling-houses of Washington is one of humble pre- 
tensions, standing on the banks of the canal. It is frequented by 
negroes only. Its rules are stringent. A colored policeman, sup- 
posed to be in the secret, is posted near by. There is rarely disorder. 
The croupier is well known as a fellow of infinite jest. Stakes above 
twenty-five cents are forbidden. Ignorant of this feature of the play, 
‘a Baltimore colored man, the other night, laid a dollar on the table. 
It was not noticed at first, and the game was going on, when Mr. Brutus 
caught sight of the unlawful stake. Stretching himself to his full 
height, and looking sternly around, he exclaimed : 

“What's dat? Who put dat dere? Take dat off dis table! You 
spose a Rosschild own dis bank ? ” 

In the schools for colored children in Washington a wonderful 
work is going on. The school-houses are thronged. Judicious and 
capable teachers have charge. Attendance is punctual. There could 
hardly be more manifest improvement. In cleanliness, manners, be- 
havior, diligence, and desire for knowledge, the children compare well 
with any school-children in the city. A friend and visitor, an officer 
in the army, said jocularly to a bright-eyed mulatto-girl, the other day, 
as he was leaving, “ Now, be a good girl, Betsy, and mind that you 
love your mother and hate snakes.” 

The child looked serious for a moment, in thought of the strange 
advice, and then replied: “ You must not tell that to the little snakes, for 
they must love their mothers too.” 

During the war, loyalty and godliness were almost synonymous 
‘with the native colored population of the national metropolis. There 





was no half-way standing-place. Secession was the work of Satan. 
To falter in belief of success, was to fall from grace. Toleration tow- 
ard the Southern people was backsliding. Men who doubted were 
prayed for. Men who denied the faith that the colored man was to 
be a freeman were excommunicated. “Do not go,” said a colored 
preacher, when a portion of his flock proposed to settle in a part of 
Virginia abandoned by the rebels ; “ you cannot sink a well, nor plant 
a tree, nor dig a cellar, nor open a grave, in all dat piace. It is all se- 
cesh. De berry ground is infected. If you go down one foot, you 
come to hell.” It is hardly necessary to say that the project was aban 

doned. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELIOT AND THE INDIAN BIBLE. 


New York, January 12th, 1870. 

Mr. Epitor: One of your contemporaries, in noticing some of the 
most famous books in a valuable Western library, shortly to be sold 
at auction in this city, says, in describing a fine copy of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible: “Its special interest lies in the dedication to the godless 
Charles. Puritan-like, even the pure-souled and apostolic Eliot was 
wise after the manner of men. He inserted the address to that ‘ most 
dread sovereign’ and exemplary ‘defender of the faith’ in twenty 
copies, which were sent to England, but carefully omitted it from the 
two thousand or three thousand copies which were circulated in 
America.” 

In this statement great injustice is done to the memory of one of 
the purest men of whom we have any record in American history. The 
Rev. John Eliot landed from the ship Lion at Boston in November, 
1631, and in the month of March of the following year was settled as 
a preacher and teacher at Roxbury. Acquiring the language of the 
red-men, among whom he labored with great success, converting many 
to Christianity, he gained for himself the title of the “ Apostle to the 
Indians.” “ The Apostle !—and, truly, I know not who, since Peter 
and Paul, better deserved that name,” said Edward Everett, in an ad- 
dress delivered by him a few years before his death. 

With the dedication to the Indian Bible the translator had no more 
to do than the editor of Aprtetons’ Journat. The Bible was printed 
under the immediate patronage of the Society—which had been formed 
in England—for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians in 
New England, commonly called “ The Corporation.” Acting in the 
colonies, for the Corporation, was a board known as the “ Commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies.” 

To the New Testament published in September, 1661, soon after 
the restoration of Charles II., the Commissioners of the United Colo- 
nies prefixed a dedication to his Majesty, written without adulation, 
but in a tone adapted to win the favorable notice of the pleasure-loving 
Stuart. It was believed to have had very considerable influence in 
deciding the king’s mind for the confirmation of the charter ; but it 
may be doubted whether a sovereign like Charles was as much moved 
by the pious dedication as by the powerful influence of Lord Claren- 
don, to whose decision he was glad to leave the very troublesome ques- 
tion. Twenty copies of the Testament were sent to England, each of 
which contained the dedication. One was for the king, one for the 
lord-chancellor, and the remaining eighteen copies for other distin- 
guished persons. 

Two years later, Eliot’s Indian Bible was completed and published, 
and a copy in elegant binding was sent to Charles II.—‘“ such a work 
and fruit of a plantation,” wrote Baxter, “as was never before pre- 
sented to a king.”” Another dedication to the monarch, in addition to 
that of the New Testament, was prefixed to the Old. This was also 
prepared by the commissioners, and both dedications were inserted in 
the presentation-copies sent to England. 

Of the original edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible, not more than fif- 
teen copies are known to be preserved in the United States, of which 
but three contain the dedications written by the commissioners. 
Eliot’s was the first Bible in any language printed in America, and 
it would seem, from the prodigious prices that are paid for them, that 
books increase in price as they lack readers. The tribe of red-men 
for whom the distinguished missionary carried on for so many years 
his vast and unselfish labors are entirely extinct, and there are but 
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two persons living who can read their language, or the Bible trans- 
lated into their tongue by the apostle John Eliot. 
James Grant WILSON. 
a 


ROTARY MOVEMENT OF THE EARTH. 
GuovucesTER, N. J., December 31, 1869. 


Mr. Epiror: An article, in No. 38 of your Journat, has sug- 
gested the following thoughts and remarks, which, if you think worthy 
of a place, please insert. 

Of late years, among scientists, the cause of lunar acceleration of 
mean motion has become quite a question ; and the constant inquiry 
is, Whether is it an advance in lunar motion, or a retardation in the 
diurnal movement of the earth ? 

In trying to prove the latter to be the phenomenon, several theories 
nave appeared: one supposing the earth to be retarded by tidal fric- 
tion ; a second, by meteoric accumulation on the earth’s surface ; and 
now a third imagines that accumulations fetched either from the bow- 
els to the surface, or from the poles to the equator, will tend to slow 
the earth’s diurnal motion. 

Could one or all of those causes tend to slow the earth in the 
least, it would be an evidence that the earth is being turned upon her 
axis by some internal power. Science is destitute of any evidence of 
the kind, and all known relative phenomena prove the reverse. I say 
all evidence goes to show that the earth is being turned by ezfernal 
powers, and not by any internal force whatever. 

It is well known that the general wind of the earth is eastwardly ; 
so is the general current of all seas, where they can run in an easterly 
direction; so also is the motion of the tides, for the two great tide-waves 
actually move round the earth eastwardly twelve and one-third times 
per year, their approach to our shores twice (i. e., once each) every 
twenty-four hours being caused simply because the earth keeps con- 
stantly turning between the two in the above space of time. Her ac- 
quired momentum, carrying her surface past them at a mean rate of 
velocity, cannot be retarded in the least by friction therefrom, because 
there is none; the waters being only successively raised, not stopped, 
as they are carried under the sun and moon. Thousands of erratic 
bowlders have also been drawn eastwardly from northern and southern 
latitudes by the attractive forces in themselves, and in these magnetic 
orbs, the sun and moon. 

All this takes place by the external attractive forces acting on the 
earth’s surface ; and, when we combine this with the eastward rotary 
motion of the earth itself, and then look to the larger planets, and see 
them all turning with greater velocity than the earth, and that, too, in 
proportion to their greater mass, notwithstanding their greater dis- 
tance from the sun, we cannot for one moment doubt that the 
earth is made to rotate by external forces ; and if so, then the higher 
and more massy and protuberant the equator may be, the quicker, un- 
doubtedly, will it rotate on its axis. 

Without a doubt, the earth is made to rotate by the forces of mag- 
netism and oxygen, acting most powerfully upon its surface. Mag- 
netism is borne south and north from the equator, until it is met in 
certain southern and northern latitudes by magnetism flowing equa- 
torial-ward from both poles. In those two far-distant latitudes it 
gathers up, as has been found, into two oblong or elliptic poles. These 
two magnetic poles in themselves act like two mighty cranks lying op- 
posite to each other (one on either side of the earth), to turn and give 
it rotary motion. But, besides all this, oxygen gathers more fully on 
the earth’s surface during night than it does during day (especially in 
hot and temperate climates), and thus night always yields a new and 
fresh supply of force, every tree, every shrub, and every blade of 
grass, giving forth its quota. The earth, then, cannot be slowing, 
either on account of equatorial or meteoric accumulation. So, at 


least, I think. 
Joun Hepsurn. 


New York, December 21, 1869. 
Mr. Eprtor: On page 26 of No. 40, vol. iii., the fifth paragraph, 
commencing “ Claparéde, a German naturalist of reputation,” etc., is, 
1 believe, incorrect. I think Claparéde is a Swiss, and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy at the Academy of Geneva. To my certain 
knowledge, the Claparédes are an old Geneva family. Yours, respect- 
fully, 


Frank Dacre. 





A GREEK BUT NOT AN IRISH BULL. 


Mr. Eprror: The author of the “Taurine Tendency” is mistaken 
in attributing to Milton, as an unintentional Hibernicism, what was an 
intentional Hellenism, Other instances occur in Milton, as where he 
calls Adam “ the goodliest of men since born,” and Eve “ the fairest 
of her daughters.” The idiom is very common in Greek ; Thucydides 
gives an example of it in the first sentence of his history, when he 
says that the Peloponnesian War was “the most important of those 


that had taken place previously.” 
Cakt Benson. 





TABLE-TALK. 





- AMLET ” has been produced at Booth’s Theatre with a perfec- 

tion of scenery and accessories unsurpassed, if not unequalled, 
by any thing in*the history of dramatic “ revivals.” The pictorial 
splendor of its setting has been accompanied by a scrutinizing care 
in all the details of its production. There has been an attempt to 
present a complete historical picture of the period—the tenth century 
having been accepted as the probable time—and the result is a mar- 
vellously vivid and picturesque portraiture of the rude, semi-barbaric 
splendor of an early European court. The costumes have been con- 
structed in accordance with the most trustworthy authorities ; all the 
armor, the weapons, the furniture, and other accessories, have been 
modelled from antique patterns—and hence, the play seems thor- 
oughly pervaded with the atmosphere of the period it designs to repre- 
sent. It is rare, indeed, that a theatrical audience can find itself so 
thoroughly transplanted into another period. Ordinarily an historical 
play is acted with too many anachronisms to make us fully realize a 
distinct age from our own. The familiar look of the actors themselves 
is often sufficient to dispel the illusion. But in “ Hamlet” the actors 
seem to put on the aspects, the tone, the conditions of another period. 
They are so carefully made up in their visages, as well as in their cos- 
tumes—their beards and hair being as well considered as their cloaks 
and hose—that one is impressed with the antique remoteness of the 
entire picture. Usually actors give us modern heads set above antique 
dresses ; the drapery may be old, but the features are as familiar as 
our own. In “ Hamlet,” at Booth’s, this incongruity is avoided. Each 
actor looks from top to toe a very ancient, bearded, stalwart Dane, 
such as might have followed Canute to his wars. Hence the historical 
unity is complete. Even the small matter of giving the woman-part, 
in the band of players, to a boy—female actors being unknown at the 
time—adds notably to the harmony of the play as an historical study. 
No doubt there are errors and anachronisms, but these are not obvi- 
ous to ordinary observation, and, to whatever extent they may exist, 
they do not invalidate the impressions of historic remoteness. And, 
what is surprising, the thoroughness of these details, instead of, as is 
so often the case, rendering conspicuous the faults of the actors, seems 
to compensate for or to remove the customary defects. The actors 
in their long, blond hair and red beards seem so suggestive of by- 
gone manners, that one feels disposed to accredit whatever awkward- 
ness or deficiency they exhibit to the characters themselves—as de- 
fects entirely consistent with the period, and the individuality of the 
persons. But this exemption from criticism cannot extend to the 
leading parts. Hamlet, especially, must satisfy our conception of the 
melancholy prince. To the popular apprehension Mr. Booth does this 
signally. The American stage has never produced a Hamlet that has 
taken so strong a hold on the public sympathy. Mr. Booth has come 
to be so generally identified with the character—is assumed to embody 
and express it so accurately and fully, that we find reference to him 
everywhere, in society, in books, in newspapers, as if he were a born 
Hamlet—as if Young America alone had found an embodiment of an 
ideal which all critical literature has been busy for two centuries in 
analyzing and expounding. For ourselves, we cannot concede to Mr, 
Booth this high fame. In many particulars his performance of Ham- 
let is strikingly good; in others it fails to satisfyus. His scenes are 
usually over-elaborated ; the action halts, and the sentiment suffers 
while some gesture, or accent, or attitude, is considered. There is 
often a lack of spontaneousness, where spontaneousness is necessary. 
There is frequently a stiff, frigid, declamatory reading, when a 
free, fluent one would be more consonant to the passion. The 
two scenes with the ghost are the best of the renditions, It is 
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doubtful whether the fearful conflict of emotions that agitate Ham- 
Jet, in the first interview with the mysterious presence — the awe, 
the grief, the wonder, the filial tenderness—were ever better expressed 
than by Mr. Booth. The set formalism, that has hitherto character- 
ized this scene, has been exchanged for a wonderfully vivid rendition. 
It is emotional rather than intellectual, but it captivates and subdues 
every listener, and, more than any other feature of the play, wins for 
the actor the popular identification of his name with the character. 
But, when Mr. Booth enters upon the more purely intellectual scenes, 
he is, to our mind, unsatisfactory, His readings are not careful, nor 
always accurate, and he fails to give the thousand-and-one character- 
istic touches which the language demands. He often lets the mean- 
ing of the sentences go by altogether. The text loses, in his hands, 
sometimes, half its beauty, and much of its significance; and this de- 
fect arises from carelessness in accent and inflection. His emphasis 
continually rests on the smaller words, which renders his delivery 
hard and rigid, while the meaning of the passage escapes. For in- 
stance, in the line— 


“Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed 
And batten on this moor—” 


Mr. Booth fails to express all the striking contrasts of the language— 
the mountain and the moor, to feed as opposed to batten—and rests his 
emphasis on the word “on.” This may seem but a slight defect, but 
errors of this kind, multiplied through a play, are destructive to the 
intellectual pleasure of the auditors. Mr. Booth’s conception is, that 
Hamlet’s madness is feigned. In this we agree with him—with a dif- 
ference. Hamlet’s words lack method a little, not because he is mad, 
or, exactly, because he feigns madness, but because of that law of Na- 
ture which makes opposites meet. Excessive grief often rushes, by a 
natural reaction, into a wild, nervous mirth. Hamlet, charged to the 
full with his great grief, and the overwhelming secret that pertains to 
it, has no adequate expression for his pent-up soul in customary forms 
of sorrow and depression. “ Wild and whirling winds” and the keen 
perversity of an “ antic disposition,” seem his only escape from absolute 
madness. The intensity of his pain thrills in a nervous, half-hysteri- 
cal, wild humor, under which we may detect a long, subdued cry of 
pain. Now this is not expressed by Mr. Booth. He does not put an 
“antic disposition” on at all. His fantastic humors are set, formal, 
declamatory ; they do not thrill; they do not spring from a keen per- 
ception of their absolute necessity to Hamlet's nature. Extremely 
melancholy men, moreover, always have these reactionary periods of 
nervous mirth. The failure to conceive the real cause of Hamlet’s strange 
moods, leads Mr. Booth to soften the scene with Ophelia, to make it 
tender. As a dramatic rendition, this scene is very effective and very 
admirable, but the actor’s conception of it is clearly not supported by 
the text. But, apart from these drawbacks, Mr. Booth looks Hamlet 
—his pale, melancholy face, his sympathetic voice, his handsome bear- 
‘ing, his often very effective dramatic “points,” his bursts of genuine 
feeling and passion, unite to render him, to the general apprehension, 
all that the Danish Prince should be. We shall not attempt at pres- 
ent a fuller criticism of the performance, the beauties and defects of 
which would require large space to point out; but, when we shall 
have seen Fechter as Hamlet, who, it is hoped, will alternate with 
Booth at this theatre, we may enter upon a full and close comparative 
criticism of the two most famous Hamlets now on the stage. Mean- 
while, let us say that the play of Hamlet at Booth’s Theatre, taken all 
in all, is a splendid dramatic entertainment—a marvellous historical 
picture, as regards its setting ; a brilliant and imposing pageant, in the 
stir and pomp of its successive scenes, to which all the vital and vivid 
play of human passion and emotion are in no wise subordinate. 


—— Greville John Chester, B. A., member of the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, is the distinguished and 
discriminating gentleman who has last done us the honor to publish 
his criticisms upon this country and its inhabitants and institutions. 

His book is entitled “ Transatlantic Sketches,” and has just made 
its appearance in London. The author himself landed at New Orleans, 
in January, 1869, where he was disgusted with the incivility of the 
custom-house officers, of whom he remarks sagaciously, that they were 
“employés not of the State of Louisiana, but of the United States ”»— 
a fact which, he evidently thinks, was something peculiar to the port 
of New Orleans. Tis tirst adventuré was what he considered an at- 


tempt at extortion : 


two dollars and a half for the conveyance of myself, two small bags, 
and a portmanteau, to my hotel, a distance of about a mile and a quar. 
ter. Appealing to a policeman in a wide-awake, who was sucking a 
straw, as he leaned against the hotel wall, that functionary ejaculated, 
‘Reckon driver knows, I don’t,’ and then reapplied himself to his straw, 
Appealing to the hotel clerk, I was told it was very cheap. I finally 
paid a dollar and a half. All this I afterward found was highly char 
acteristic of the people and country.” 

Obviously, the hackmen of New Orleans are made of more manage. 
able material than those of New York, or else the Englishman had a 
greater power of persuasion than Americans can pretend to. His ex. 
perience in the Southwest leads him to the following remark on Amer. 
ican delicacy: “ Amid the wide-spread corruption of morals which 
prevails in the United States, it is considered indelicate to mention a 
cock or a bull in polite society ; the one is a ‘ chicken’ or a ‘ rooster,’ 
and the other an ‘ox.’ Yet, for all this, cock-and-bull stories are by 
no means uncomnion!” 

In the city of New York Mr. Chester finds little to admire: We 
copy some of his most striking observations : 

“ New York is cosmopolitan in its inhabitants and in its appear. 
ance, and may be described as resembling a portion of Wapping, or 
the dock-end of Liverpool, mixed up with streets of a semi-Parisian 
character. In no other city does squalor and tawdry magnificence ap. 
pear in closer combination. As it is, one would suppose there was nc 
local government whatever. The commonest conveniences of the peo- 
ple are utterly disregarded. Even Broadway, one of the finest thor- 
oughfares in the world, is full of unprotected traps, cellars, and areas, 

“The squares, even in the best part of the town, such as Union 
Square and Madison Square, are untidy, ill-kept, strewed with dirty 
bits of paper, and fitted either with small round stools or narrow rails, 
instead of comfortable seats with backs. But municipal incapacity 
culminates at the Battery. Formerly, this splendid site was laid out 
with grass and trees ; now the grass has disappeared, most of the trees 
have been destroyed, and the whole place has been degraded to the 
level of a colossal dust-heap on one side, and mouldering reminiscences 
of vegetation on the other. Added to this, it is the undisturbed resort 
of the vilest scum of the rabble of New York. 

“As you ascend Broadway, the houses become handsomer and 
handsomer, and the rush and crash of a dense population bent on 
commerce at the lower end, are succeeded, near the top, by a throng 
of elaborately got-up ladies and dandified swells. Grace Church itself 
has caught the fashionable air of its lofty. position. It is the St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, of New York; a place for fashionable wed- 
dings, and the sale of God’s word and sacraments, where the rich may 
sit apart in their hired pews, without danger of the contamination, as 
they think it, of touching Christian brethren who have smaller incomes 
than they have themselves. 

“Fifth Avenue, with its neighborhood, is the Belgravia of New 
York. The houses are handsome, and look as if they had cost vast 
sums of money, but that is all that can be said in their favor; for the 
rest they are tawdry, pretentious, and in bad taste. In fact, there is 
little good architecture to be found in the whole city. An Art Gallery, 
built of black and white marble in the medieval Italian style, is ex- 
ceptionally good; but, as a rule, the buildings, though costly, violate 
almost every principle of good taste. A meeting-house, for example, 
known as the ‘ Church of the Holy Zebra,’ built of courses of red and 
white stone, where a man named Bellows preaches the popular doc- 
trine that there is no future punishment for the wicked, is a simple 
outrage upon the common-sense of the community.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Chester did not see the “Church of the Holy 
Turtle” as well as the “ Church of the Holy Zebra.” His idea of Amer- 
ican church architecture and of church-naming might have been still 
further enlarged. 

Among the drollest of his misconceptions is that which represents 
the “ man named Bellows” as preaching the popular doctrine that there 
is no future punishment. He has confounded Unitarianism with Uni- 
versalism, and is totally mistaken in supposing that the doctrine of 
universal salvation is a popular one. On the contrary, the majority of 
our people agree with the Western preacher, who said, “ There be those, 
my brethren, who teach that all men shall be saved, and that all shall 
go to heaven. But we, my brethren, hope for better things.” 





For nearly ten years now the friends of the drama have lis- 
tened to a good many stories and opinions about Fechter, an actor of 





“ Landing, at length, I got into a rickety buggy, and was charged 
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education was English. Mr. Fechter’s “ Hamlet,” more particularly than 
any other of his performances, has elicited a great deal of discussion, 
and as many shades of opinion, almost, as there have been individual 
critics. Theatrical circles have long been agitated by the question of 
his merits, but the general public were probably first stimulated to 
a keen interest in his performances by the criticism, from the pen of 
Charles Dickens, which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly a short time 
since. Mr. Dickens’s enthusiastic admiration for Fechter’s per- 
formances filled us here with eager expectation, We were told that 
his acting differed from all other methods on the stage, and especially 
that his Hamlet was a dramatic revelation. Some, who had seen him 
abroad, laughed at the idea of a Hamlet in a blond wig; others amused 
themselves with descriptions of Hamlet in broken English—for his 
accent was said by some to be French, and by others to be German— 
but all unprejudiced critics admitted a singular power in his rendi- 
tions, and great originality. At last we have him on our American 
boards, and while he has not, at this writing, appeared in Hamlet—the 
part which eventually he must stand or fall by—the curiosity as to his 
style and appearance is gratified. To our mind, he is as great an 
actor as Mr. Dickens claims him te be. Great acting must consist of 
two things—analysis of the character represented, whereby a perfect 
identification of the actor with it may be obtained; and with this the 
power to feel and to express the human passions in such a way as to 
communicate the performer’s sensibility to his listeners. All the de- 
tails of the art are simply to accomplish and secure these ends. By 
this standard, Fechter is truly a great actor. His often-marked for- 
eign accent may not be pleasing to our ears, but it does not detract 
from his art, and should not weaken our estimation of it. His style 
is genuine—that is, it is without affectation, without mannerism, with- 
out the mere show and pretence of passion. He is not stagey, or 
theatrical, or stilted, or noisy ; he has the inspiration of true feeling; 
his fire is electrical, and burns. His delivery is free, flexible, and in 
passionate scenes vehemently fluent, without rant and without ex- 
travagance. One critic says that he is not a good reader, and that he 
gives proof how great acting is independent of elocution. This is an 
error. Elocution is simply an imitation of the emphasis and inflec- 
tions used by people in ordinary speech, and, when this imitation is 
perfect, the art is so concealed that many cry out there is no art at all. 
Fechter never misplaces accent or emphasis, and this is because he 
has patiently studied the methods of Nature, and successfully imi- 
tated them. Of Mr. Fechter’s intellectual conceptions—of his abil- 
ity, for instance, to understand a character like that of Hamlet, 
and to effectually express it—we cannot now speak. “ Ruy Blas,” 
the only part we have as yet seen him in, is a vivid, intense, and 
triumphant characterization ; but the part has no subtleties, no 
intellectual perplexities, no profound conflict of human emotions, 
such as the great Shakespearian characters exhibit. When we 
shall have seen him in “ Hamlet,” we shall be able better than now 
to fully measure his resources. At present, our judgment is alto- 
gether in his favor. 


Our illustration, on the first page of this number, of “ The Lit- 
tle Idler” —or “ La Petite Indolente,” as the French title is—is a con- 
tinuation of our series of engravings from paintings by the distinguished 
living painters of Europe. De Jonghe is noted in France as a painter 
of children; he is ranked with Stevens, Toulmouche, and Baugniet, 
whose pictures are limited to the delineation of an elegant and sumptu- 
ous home-life. De Jonghe’s pictures are remarkable for careful drawing 
for fidelity to Nature in all their details, for notable skill, taste, and 
agreeableness in the manner of painting, and for a special grace and 
truth in his characters which command the admiration of ali lovers of 
art. De Jonghe finds the material for his work in the well-favored 
and richly-dressed women and children to whom he consecrates his 
talent. The minor incidents of the home-life of urbane and prosper- 
ous people is not without a civilizing influence, although it seldom 
gives us any thing more than examples of taste and gentleness. De 
Jonghe seems exclusively devoted to this phase of French home-life, 
and however limited he is in his range of sympathies, he is intelligent, 
honest, and highly skilled. It must be admitted that his little girl— 
unmistakably a portrait—reappears rather often in his pictures; we 
should find, if we could see all his portraitures, almost a complete 
story of juvenile pursuits, pleasures, and perplexities, 
indeed, affords almost a household epic. 





The series, 
Children are so very difficult 


to paint, that any considerable success in portraying them evinces 
careful observation. 


It is not often that the real boy or the: real girl 








gets on canvas. In De Jonghe’s pictures we have unmistakably a 
genuine child. In pose, form, expression, we see the bright, graceful, 
and charming little girl of our own home-circle, or of our social ac- 
quaintance, 





A person remarkable for her years, no less than from the fact 
of her having seen Robert Burns, and often talked with Sir Walter 
Scott, and the celebrated John Leyden, passed away near the close of 
the year 1869. Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, a native of Jedburgh, 
Scotland, and the oldest inhabitant of that ancient burgh, died in Decem- 
ber last, at the advanced age of one hundred and two years, retaining 
her faculties until within a few weeks of her decease. “ Lizzie Arm-- 
strong,” as she was usually called, lived in a house known as that in. 
which the unfortunate Queen Mary took up her abode while on a visit: 
to the Borders, on her return from a journey to Hermitage Castle to 
see the Earl of Bothwell. The house belongs to Lieutenant Arm- 
strong of the Russian Army, and the decease of his venerable relative 
will in all probability throw the property into the market. In Scott’s 
“ Border Exploits,” a work published in 1834, we find the following. 
account of Queen Mary’s visit to Jedburgh: “ Bothwell, having been. 
commissioned by Queen Mary to punish the famous moss-troopers, 
was, in attempting to do so, defeated and wounded by John Elliott of 
Park. Queen Mary visited Bothwell at the Hermitage, having riddem 
by way of Hawick all the way from Jedburgh. She was compelled to- 
return the same day, Bothwell having represented that Hermitage Cas- 
tle was unsafe for her. The fatigue was too much for her, and-she tay 
sick at Jedburgh for a fortnight.” The ballad “ Little John Elliott” 
was written in commemoration of the victory of Elliott over Bothwell, 
and two verses are given, running thus: 

**T vanquished the queen’s lieutenant, 

And made his fierce troopers flee— 


My name is little John Elliott, 
And wha daur meddle wi’ me? 


“T ride on my fleet-footed gray, 
My sword hanging down by my knee; 
T ne’er was afraid of a foe, 
Then wha daur meddle wi’ me?” 


We print, in this number of the Journat, a letter from Japan, 
written by a New-York gentleman to his father in this city, who has 
kindly allowed us to select from it whatever is not of a private nature. 
The writer says, in the same letter, speaking of a street in Yeddo: 
“ Thearticles exposed in the shops here remind one of Chatham Square. 
in old times, for the Japanese are now allowed to wear foreign clothes, 
and take unto themselves garments that are ‘ fearfully and wonderfully 
made ’—trousers of an undeveloped type and scanty material, curious 
coats of black cloth, boots and shoes two inches too short for their 
small feet, hats and caps of indescribable ugliness, and shirts of ut- 
terly unnatural proportions. A Japanese in Western dress is the 
veriest guy or rowdy you can imagine. Even their nobles, who look 
well, and have a certain presence in their ‘flowing robes, can’t stand 
the test of what our papers call citizens’ dress.” 





—— Some idea of the immense extent of the retail business of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart may be formed from the fact that, in his store at 
the corner of Broadway and Tenth Street, the little squares of white 
paper, used as checks by the salesmen, amount to two hundred and 
seventy-three thousand monthly, or to upward of three million annu- 
ally ; and consume each year four hundred and fifty reams. And yet 
these checks only indicate the cash customers, and not those whose 
bills are charged on the books of the establishment. 





Scientific Hotes. 


URING a recent thunder-storm at the town of Digne, France, the 
house of an extensive vineyard proprietor was struck by the light- 

ning : the electric fluid penetrated to the cellars, bursting in its course sev- 
eral hogsheads of wine; the wine thus spilled ran into a drain specially 
constructed for the preservation of wine upset by accident. The proprie- 
tor, believing at first that the wine was deteriorated, sold it for two cents 
a litre (equal to one and three-quarter pints) ; but after an interval of 
three wecks he found it so improved in quality that he had no difficulty 
in selling it at twelve cents the litre. The proprietor, much astonished 


| at the result, communicated the fact to several scientific men in the dis- 


trict, who at once attributed it to the action of electricity, and expressed 
the desire to experiment with batteries of four or five elements upon the 
most inferior classes of wines in the locality. The result of these ex- 
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permments was, that wines so sour and rough as to be almost undrink- 
able, were gradually changed into wines rich in quality and delicate in 
flavor. The process of conversion is exceedingly simple. The electric 
current is supplied by a Dancell’s buttery of four or five elements ; the 
conducting wire may be of brass, but the ends immersed in the wine 
must be of platina; the current thus established is allowed to act upon 
the wine during so many hours or so many days, according to the quan- 
tity. It has thus happened that the fury of a thunder-storm has been 
the means of discovering a valuable process for improving and preserv- 
ing wine. 


One of the most remarkable deposits of petroleum known, exists in 
the region of the Caucasus. On the east coast of the Caspian Sea there 
are no less than twenty thousand petroleum-wells. Although tliey 
have been known for generations, it is only within the last few years 
that they have been worked upon a large scale. They are generally ofa 
slight depth, and are frequently found beside each other. A new source 
was recently discovered beside an old one, which for centuries has daily 
produced thirty-four hundred pounds of petroleum, and which is not in 
the slightest degree affected by the vicinity of the new source, which 
daily produces forty thousand pounds. The American system has lately 
been applied to them ; the sources rising {rom a depth of two hundred 
and fifty feet, frequently overflow their orifice and ascend above them 
in great jets to the height of fifty to sixty-five feet. It is calculated that 
the district of the Caucasus yields annually nineteen million pounds of 
petroleum, and two hundred thousand pounds of parafine of asphalt. 


M. Dumas has presented to the Academy of Science, with warm 
encomiums, the fourth and last volume of the ‘* Wonders of Science,” by 
M. Louis Figuier, which treats upon the following subjects: the art of 
lighting with oil, gas, stearine, petroleum, and the electric light; the 
art of heating public buildings and private apartments ; ventilation, 
light-houses, artesian wells, the diving-bell, and the cork-jacket; gas 
motive power, aluminium, the planet Neptune, ete. To facilitate re- 
searches, M. Figuier gives the alphabetical list of the names of all the 
authors cited in his four volumes. This publication, richly illustrated, 
is one of the most instructive and interesting works ever issued by the 
French press. M. Figuier has neglected nothing to render it complete ; 
having with his usual ability exhausted his various subjects, and ex- 
plained in the most lucid manner the plans, apparatus, views, portraits, 
ete., represented in his work. 


M. Martin has invented a new barometer, for the purpose of produ- 
cing the permanent registration of those important fluctuations of atmos- 
pheric pressure which are manifested in the interval of time fixed for 
observation, and which pass unperceived, leaving behind no indications. 
The necessity for such an instrument was suggested by the consid- 
eration that the simple mercury or aneroid barometer does not supply 
the observer with all the particulars requisite. With it the altitude can 
always be determined, and, provided the needle has not moved in the 
interval, it can show the point where the mercury stopped at the previ- 
ous observation, but it does not indicate the degree to which the barom- 
eter falls, nor the moment when the last change took place, two impor- 
tant defects now remedied by M. Martin. 


Messrs. Marion & Co., of Paris, have discovered a new and simple 
process which enables them to produce photographic proofs said to be 
unchangeable. This result is effected by a combination of gelatine, 
carbon, or colored mineral powders. Cartes de visite done by this pro- 
cess possess the inestimable advantage of never fading or changing in the 
slightest degree, thus obviating what has hitherto been one ot the great- 
est defects of photography. 


At Cambridge, England, a committee of professors and other resi- 
dent members of the university has been formed for the purpose of in- 
stituting courses of lectures to young women above seventeen years of 
age. The subjects are English history, English language and literature, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, algebra, arithmetic, geometry, logic, 
political economy, botany, physical geography, chemistry, harmony and 
acoustics in their application to music. The fee for a single course is to 
be one guinea. 





+ 


Miscellany. 


CORRESPONDENT of Land and Water writes as follows about 
mosquitoes in the island of Mauritius: “‘ There are at least two 
kinds of‘mosquito in Mauritius. I shall distinguish them into those which 
appear principally during the daytime, or at dusk, and those which gen- 
erally appear at night, though some stray specimens of either kind often 
appear both by day and by night. The day mosquito is very graceful 
and pretty. It is slighter and more delicately formed than the night 
mosquito; its legs are beautifully marked with alternate rings or bands 
of black and white, so also are (I think) the body and wings with some- 





what similar spots or marks. The night mosquito is dark brown or 
gray, in fact almost black. The day mosquito is very knowing and 
active; when you are engaged in writing or drawing, and it is especially 
necessary that the hand should be left undisturbed, a day mosquito will 
suddenly approach and fix himself upon one of the joints of the fingers, 
generally on the middle bone of the thumb or on the knuckle of the 
second finger. Often when the hand is lying listlessly upon the table, 
or drooping over the side of an arm-chair, one of these fragile epicures 
will steal a repast unnoticed for a time, until at last a gradually increas- 
ing pain manifests the presence of the intruder, who generally evades 
capture. So sure as you see one of these mosquitoes resting and feeding 
on your hand, and you express an intention of killing him, he will in- 
variably bolt just as you are ready to attack him. I have been told (but 
have never seen the case) that if one of these mosquitoes happens to fix 
upon the back of your hand while the hand is open and extended, and 
you then slowly shut your fist, the villain robber will be captured, owing 
to the pore of the skin through which he has been enjoying his repast 
becoming elongated instead of being round, so as to lessen its diameter, 
and thus embrace the trunk of the mosquito, who cannot then withdraw 
it. 

** As regards the night mosquitoes, their bite is not so sharp or so 
painful, but they require much more blood to satisfy them. Generaliy 
mosquito-nets or curtains are used to keep out these mosquitoes. The 
curtains are let down at sunset, and care taken that no enemies remain 
inside them. A friend of mine in the thirty-third regiment had, he 
said, a novel way of ‘selling’ the night mosquitoes. When the time for 
retiring to rest arrived, he examined his bed, and let down all the gauze 
curtains, taking care that no mosquitoes were inside. He then went, in 
his shirt only, to the corner of the room which was farthest from the 
bed. He there sat down and pretended to be reading a book by his 
lamp-light; by degrees all the mosquitoes gathered round him and 
buzzed delightfully, first in one ear, then in the other. Suddenly he 
blew out his light, rushed to his bed, and got in under the mosquito. 
nets before the enemy had time to follow him or find him in the dark.” 


The Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York, for 1869 
(receipt of copy of which we hereby acknowledge), contains, among 
much entertaining information and interesting relics of early New 
York, a copy of a document to which, in our early history, every official 
was obliged to subscribe. A perusal of it will show that the idea of an 
“jron-clad oath” did not originate with the great war of the rebellion. 
The Manual copy of the document is the fac-simile of a parchment in 
the possession of Mr. Bailey Myers, containing the signatures of the 
city officials in 1714. The parchment is very much worn, and the 
brackets in the copy show where words are omitted, or so blurred as 
to be illegible: 

“T, A. B.,do solemnly, in the presence of God, Profess, Testifie, and 
declare that I do believe that, in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
there is not any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ, at or after the Consecration therof, 
by any Person whatsoever. And that the Invocation or Adoration of 
the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, as 
they are now used in the Church of Rome, are Superstitions and Idola- 
trous. [And I] do solemnly, in Presence of God, profess, Testifie, 
and Declare that I do make this declarretion, and every part therof, in 
the plain [and] Ordinary sence of the words read unto me, as they are 
Commonly understood by English Protestants, without any Evasion, 
E[——], or Mental Reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensa- 
tion already Granted me for this purpose, by the Pope or [——] or per- 
son whatsoever, or without hope of any such dispensation from any 
person or Authority whatsoever, or without thinking [ ] I am or can 
be acquitted before God or Man, or absolved of this Declaration, or any 
part thereof, Although the Pope or any other person or persons or 
Power whatsoever should dispense with or Annul the same, or declare 
that it was Null and Void from the beginning.” 





Herr von Tschudi, in his South American travels, relates several in- 
stances of the discovery of treasure buried by the Spaniards during the 
War of Independence in Bolivia. One of these cases was rather curious. 
A poor man had long tended a dying Spaniard, and, as a reward for 
such kindness, the Spaniard gave him an exact description of the place 
where a treasure of nearly half a million Spanish dollars was hidden. 
It had long been known that a Spanish officer had buried a large sum of 
money in that neighborhood, and many people had made a search for it, 
but the exact spot was not known. Now that minuter details were 
given, their recipient determined to lose no time. He had no sooner 
buried the Spaniard than he made the best of his way to the place de- 
scribed, and began to dig, as he had been directed, along the foot of a 
rock. He opened the ground, and worked night and day till he had 
made a trench of some twenty feet in length; then he felt rather tired, 
and he suddenly remembered, too, that it was Good Friday. Working 
on such a day, he reflected, would not bring him a blessing, so he went 





home again, intending to resume his labors after Easter. Anotherman, 
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however, who had long searched for the treasure, and who had secretly 
witnessed his operations, took them up the very next night at the place 
where they were suspended, and, before he had carried the trench two 
feet farther, stumbled upon four leather trunks full of Spanish dollars 
and ounces of gold, making two mules’ burden. With the help of a 
discreet comrade, he at once carried off the money, and when, after 
Easter, the original treasure-seeker came back to his work, he found 
that his religious scruples had been hostile to worldly advancement. 


A French engineer, M. Eugene Burel, is proposing to the English a 
notable scheme for shortening the distance between England and 
France. He has nothing to do with bridges over the sea, or tunnels un- 
der it, but would simply improve it off the face of the earth; in other 
words, fill up the Channel on both sides, and reclaim the land, leaving 
only a passage a mile wide to be traversed by ferry-boats every five min- 
utes. M. Burel is a grave, serious gentleman, and really believes in his 
scheme. He recently made a speech advocating it before the Society of 
Engineers in London, in which he said : 

“My scheme is for neither a tunnel nor a bridge ; it is the old moth- 
er-land restored from the sea as it was seven thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-four years ago. Allow me to add one new county to Eng- 
land, and one department to France across the Channel, and thereupon to 
establish a railroad. By the time this will have been accomplished, with 
the increase of speed that will be attained, I will make you go from Lon- 
don to Paris in five hours. I would restore the land, not completely, but 
only so far as to leave a narrow channel one mile wide in the middle, and 
thus both the free circulation of the seas and the political question would 
be safe. In fact, my solution of the difficulty is a solution of contiguity. 
You say one mile is too little : I answer—No, it is not ; for, I do not care 
whether it be one or twenty miles, when I think of the ferry-boats that 
are spoken of for the next year, which will be able to transport an army, 
or when I think of the guns that will soon afford us the possibility of firing 
against each other without parting from our shores. Had we not better 
sdvance at once, facing kindly to each other, so near as to shake hands 
over the water, while the ferry-boats would cross it every five minutes, 
transporting backward and forward all the treasures of our industries?” 

The London Builder, ‘with the best possible feeling,” advises M. 
Burel to waste no money on the prosecution of this scheme, because, at 
the present moment, England has no desire to give up the advantages 
of her insular position. 


Herr von Tschudi, a German traveller in South America, whose fifth 
and last volume has just been published at Leipsic, gives a remarkable 
account of the ill effect upon his health produced by crossing the high 
passes of the Andes in an atmosphere exceedingly rarefied. The first 
attack began with buzzing in the ears, difficulty of breathing, and vio- 
lent palpitations of the heart. The pulse rose to one hundred and 
twelve. An entire disgust for food ensued, and, when Herr von Tschudi 
tried to force himself to eat, the attempt to lift a spoon to his mouth 
was intolerably painful. A few spoonfuls of an aromatic tea seemed to 
produce congestion of the brain, and the only means of procuring any 
relief consisted in smoking strong tobacco rolled in paper cigarettes. 
Again, in crossing a depression between two of the peaks of the Cor- 
dilleras, where there was a good deal of snow and a furious wind was 
blowing, Herr von Tschudi was oppressed with raging thirst, and be- 
came subject to optical delusions. At one time, the whole landscape 
seemed blood-red, and then it changed to violet-color, and then again 
to yellow. All his thoughts, all his desires, centred in the one word 
“water,” and every now and then he fancied he saw a lake before him, 
or heard the trickling of a stream. But when, after some hours of this 
suffering, he reached an Indian village, and water was brought him, his 
throat contracted, and he felt an insurmountable loathing. Excessive 
thirst had produced hydrophobia. It was not till he had dipped his 
hands in the water, washed his face with it, and made several attempts 
to rinse out his mouth, nor till this had gone on for half an hour, that 
he was able to take a draught. The general effect produced on him was 
such that, though he had not tasted food for three days, he did not feel 
the slightest hunger. 


An English traveller, who witnessed the execution of a culprit by 
the guillotine in Paris, says: ‘It appears to be the best of all possible 
modes of inflicting the punishment of death; combining the greatest 
impression on the spectator, with the least possible suffering to the 
victim. It is so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were any suf- 
fering ; but, from the expression of the countenance when the execu- 
tioner held up the head, I am inclined to believe that sense and con- 
sciousness may remain for a few seconds after the head is off. The eyes 
seemed to retain speculation for a moment or two, and there was a look 
in the ghastly stare with which they glared upon the crowd, which im- 
plied that the head was aware of its ignominious situation.” 


The women of our day, with their present style of dressing the 
head, would assuredly excite the wrath of the Fathers of the Church if 
those defunct worthies could revive and get a glimpse of modern fash- 








ions, Tertullian, addressing the wearers of “ waterfalls,” or chignons, 
in his day, said: “If you will not fling away your false hair as hateful to 
Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding you that 
the false hair you wear may have come not only from a criminal, but 
from a very dirty head ; perhaps from the head of one already damned !’” 
This was a very hard hit indeed; but it was not nearly so hard as that 
dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. The latter informed the astounded 
wearers of false hair when they knelt at church to receive the blessing,. 
that the benediction remained on the hair, and did not pass through to 
the wearer ! 


The following extract from a letter by an engine-driver gives an idea 
of the company the drivers are sometimes favored with on the East-In- 
dian lines: ‘‘ We had a most beautiful moon last night when we left 
Sahibgunge, and had only got about a mile from the station, when, be- 
hold, what should there be but two great tigers playing like cats on the 
side of the Jine. As soon as we got past them, they came on the line, 
and after us at fullspeed. The guard saw them, and kept them off by 
shining his lamp, while I put on the steam, and we soon left our unwel- 
come visitors far behind. About three weeks ago, the men at the station 
shot a tiger, a regular monster, which measured thirteen feet, and I have 
a fine leopard’s-skin we got on the run.” 


Barnum was by no means the first to impose upon the public by 
means of metamorphosed animals. Southey, more than seventy years 
ago, saw, at Bristol, a shaved monkey shown for a fairy, and a shaved 
bear, in a check waistcoat and trousers, sitting in a great chair as an 
Ethiopian savage. The poet says: “‘ This was the most cruel fraud I 
ever saw. The unnatural position of the beast, and the damnable bru- 
tality of the woman-keeper who sat upon his knee, put her arm round 
his neck, called him husband and sweetheart, and kissed him, made it 
the most disgusting spectacle I ever witnessed !”” 


Reaumur relates the following anecdote of which he was a witness: 
A queen-bee, and some of her attendants, were apparently drowned in 
a brook. He took them out of the water, and found that neither the 
queen-bee nor her attendants were quite dead. Reaumur exposed them 
to a gentle heat, by which they were revived. The plebeian bees re- 
covered first. The moment they saw signs of animation in their queen, 
they approached her, and bestowed upon her all the care in their power, 
licking and rubbing her; and, when the queen had acquired sufficient 
force to move, they hummed aloud, as if in triumph. 


Among the most noticeable works of the day, is “‘ Hereditary Ge- 
nius,’”’ by Francis Galton. It is of great interest to ethnologists, and to 
students of human nature and human character. The author has made 
vast and varied researches in support of his theories, and has accu- 
mulated a great mass of illustrations to prove his leading proposition, 
which is, that a man’s natural abilities are derived by inheritance, under 
exactly the same limitations as are the form and physical features of the 
whole organic world. The accumulation of biographical details about 
eminent men and women renders the work. peculiarly entertaining as 
well as instructive. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, cotton commissioner for Bombay and Central 
India, gives some curious information as to the effect of cotton specula- 
tions on the Hindoos. At first, the large profits quite turned their 
heads. They had ploughshares cast in silver, and cased their cart- 
wheels in tires of the same metal. Fancy prices were given for bul- 
locks of a favorite color, or with some peculiarity of shape or tail. 
Enormous sums were squandered on marriage ceremonies, and tke 
Bramins contrived to pocket enormous bounties. 


In Morocco, fat women are esteemed beautiful, and girls are accord- 
ingly regularly fattened for the imperial harem. They take a plump 
damsel, of thirteen or fourteen, and shut her up in a room, the windows 
of which are darkened by cuttains of green silk. She is kept there 
without exercise, and regularly crammed with conac , or moistened 
meal rolled into balls. If she objects to swallow as much as is thought 
desirable, she is soundly beaten, to give her an appetite. 





Francis Deak, the Hungarian statesman and patriot, though a good 
as well as a great man, has so bad a face, that in Paris his photographs 
have been sold as likenesses of Traupmann, the horrible murderer. 





The Hluseum, 


E present our readers this week with an engraved view of an ex- 
traordinary wooden cross now in this city, the romantic history of 

which is as interesting as the workmanship is remarkable. The cross is 
carved from two pieces of walnut-wood, each entire, one being the cross 
and the otherits pedestal. It represents, by more than jive hundred figures, 
the history of the Old and New Testaments. The figures are small, and 
each is carved with extraordinary accuracy and delicacy. The height 
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of the cross is twenty inches. Each 
section of the Biblical story is front- 
ed by an inscription descriptive of 
the group beneath, which is not 
merely in bass-relief, but is en- 
tirely disengaged from any back- 
ground, only the lower portion be- 
ing connected with the cross itself— 
and all carved from the solid wood. 
The elaborate carving of this im- 
mense number of figures will strike 
the reader as almost a life-long la- 


the cross is furnished us by a mem- 
ber of the artist’s family, which we 
append : 

“The artist of this most pre- 
cious cross, and truly wonderful 
work, was ‘Salvador de la Cruz,’ 
or Yxtolinque, a descendant of 
the ancient caziques of Coysacan, 
who took the first-mentioned 
name on becoming a Carmelite 
friar. 

* Certain Carmelite friars, after 
the conquest of Mexico, came from 
Spain. Among the various monas- 
teries which they founded was one 
in the ‘ Desierto en los Montes de 
Ciiamalpa, of the southwestern 
part of the city of Mexico, five 
leagues from the city proper, which 
foundation was made by the monks 
on lands appertaining to the family 
of Yxtolinque, to whom the friars 
made many promises of payment. 
These promises were never kept, 
and the Carmelite friars, taking ad - 
vantage of their prestige, little by 
little, continued despoiling the Yx- 
tolinques of all their property, until 
they were left in the most direful 
poverty. 

‘Meanwhile the monks induced 
one of the members of the family to 
become a friar, to the end of exer- 
cising, through him, more influence 
over their victims, and to secure 
their spoliation. They partly ac- 
complished their object, for Yxto- 
linque made himself a Carmelite, 
making his profession in the class 
of lay-brothers, in the same monas- 
tery of the ‘ Desierto,’ built on the 
land still unpaid for. 

“Some years having clapsed, 
Salvador’s father entered into a law- 





bor, and so it was. The history of | 


suit with the friars, accusing them of spoliation, but the tribunals of that 
epoch, unwilling to do justice to the poor Indians, did not listen to the 
complaint, and treated it with the utmost contempt. Not discouraged 
by this, Salvador’s father went to Spain, obtained an interview with 
the king, and a final order that his estates should be restored to him 
The Carmelites, learning this, bade Salvador de la Cruz to influence his 
father to desist from his efforts. But the precious cross is a mute re- 
vealer of the character of Salvador as well as of his talent. He replied 
with dignity, reproaching them for their conduct, and swore to them 
that he would never be an instrument in his father’s ruin. 

“From that moment began the persecution of Salvador, a furious 
persecution, which left him no resource but retirement in his cell, and 
abstinence from all earthly intercourse. Thus did he remain for twen- 
ty-two years and three months, which time he employed entirely in the 
admirable work of carving the cross, his object being, besides occupa- 
tion, to execute what would be worthy the acceptance of a king, for 
he wished to present it to the Spanish monarch, and ask in return 
the restitution of his father’s lands, still withheld despite the orders 
from that king, so great was the influence of the friars in Mexico at 
that day. 

“‘But it was not given to him to carry out his plan, for, in a short 
time after his precious work was ended, he expired, leaving in the 
power of the monks this extraordinary relic. The friars, very erudite 
in theology, were utterly ignorant of the other sciences and arts, and did 
not know the merit, the value, the many beauties of this curious work, 
worthy indeed of the first cathedrals or museums. At last the cross re- 








| turned to its rightful claimants, the Yxtolinques, who still own it. 


Salvador’s death occurred at the beginning of the eighteenth century.” 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the manutacture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 211 Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tent, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


anvented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utensils required to be kept bright, 
are instantly polished by the application of Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 


wives, who have 
CIVEN 


this article a trial, have cheerfully testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 
for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used 

ars any comparison with Sapolio. It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and other scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages 
possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. In all the 
departments of domestic economy, no other article will be found more convenient 
and useful. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, whose subscriptions com- 
mence with the current year, are informed that Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


Novel of 


THE THREE BROTHERS 


Is now printed in pamphlet-form, up to the point where it commences 
in the present volume of the JouRNAL, and will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, upon the re- 
ceipt of THIRTY CENTS. 





With Number Forty-three of the JourNnat, Anthony Trollope’s 


new Novel, 


“RALPH THE HEIR,” 


Was commenced in a Supplement. This Novel will appear in 
Monthly Parts in London, and each monthly instalment will be 
issued in a Supplement to APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, without extra 
charge, simultaneously with its publication in England. 





Subscribers to APPLETONS’ JoURNAL are respectfully informed that notice of dis- 





| continuance is not necessary, as the JOURNAL in no case is continued beyond the 
| time subscribed for. But subscribers will please notice that the figures at the right 
of the name, on the direction label, indicate the number with which their subscrip- 


tion expires. 














